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WILL try to take you into the 

interior of Alaska, up on the 

far reaching moss lands. If you 
have seen this country you will 
agree with me that it is “Our 
Promised Land,” in its present 
state. Those who have lived there feel 
that the whole of it belongs to them. 
There the foot-deep game trails wind 
to a million places where white man 
has never mushed before. I will try to 
picture in your mind’s eye a scene from 
a mountain bench which overlooks these 
mossy plateaus. 

The Great Alaskan Ranges far to 
the westward rise silently in their 
snow-mantled whiteness. It is in the 
Fall and as you lie belly-down on the 
mossy mountain bench you focus your 
binoculars with an eagerness to see 
more of these distant ranges. Now 
they loom up bigger and your eyes 
penetrate their mysterious shadows. 
You follow up their slides through 
clouds, till you are high up on their 
peaks, which, like huge phalanxes, con- 
verge to a distant sentinel far in the 
south. You name to yourself other 
mountain ranges and mountains to the 
north, south and eastward. Then you 
think of the thousands of unnamed 
mountains wedged apart here and 
there by winding glaciers. 

Then for a nearer focus you see the 
wild life before you. It is running sea- 
son for the caribou. A band is moving 
westward over a ridge, others are 
swimming the lake to join them. The 
call of the. wild is on and nature’s 
forces guide them. 

But I cannot give you this setting as 
It exists, that indescribable feeling, the 
smell of it all and the stillness, broken 


a. t= 

now and then by the bugle of a moose 
calling for a mate, the honking of the 
V lines; the cry of a loon or the 
mournful howl of a wolf. After all, 
only the sight and memories can do this. 

Slowly the Territory is entering a 
new age. It was not long ago—just a 
few years—when could be heard the 
swish of an Aborigine’s arrow. Today 
civilization is stepping in, and as it 
does, the cackling flocks of ptarmigan 
fly away to distant points of safety. 

The wild life is like a _ receding 
glacier, for now comes the report of the 
shot-gun and rifle. Yet game will exist 
long in this region because of the un- 
written law of conservation which 
means, to many inhabitants, self-pres- 
ervation. 

We will now drop down from this 
mountain bench to an old deserted 
trapper’s cabin where my footsteps led 
me a short time ago. I entered this 
cabin and after rummaging around I 
found beneath a bunk a mole-trimmed 
and yellow-stained diary in which a 
trapper kept his log. This diary which 
is still in my possession, contains the 
following entries: 


“TAN. 3rd.—I heard the long howl of 

Siwash this morning at about 7 

A. M. Siwash makes this kind of a 

noise about twice a year. If I let her 

loose now she will be gone with the 
wolves. : 

“Jan. 4th.—I did not write what hap- 
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pened yesterday—too sleepy and sore 
listening to John sleeping and snoring 
something fierce. He goes to sleep the 
minute he sits down now unless it is at 
the table. If I’m not on the job then 
he’ll finish everything in sight in no 
time. Sleeper is a good name for him, 
all right. Now he wants to make a 
bargain with me. I’m to get up early 
in the morning at seven and make 
breakfast and he’ll wash the dishes and 
tend two traps for me. After a day 
or so he’ll leave the dishes and I’ll have 
to do them at night when my time 
comes. Guess I’ll take him up though, 
as these two traps are a mile out of my 
way and I don’t expect much in them. 
Yesterday I brought in one otter and 
two fine wolf skins. John thinks I 
trapped the wolves, but I shot them. I 
gave him a good story, how hard they 
were to trap. I know it’s the bunk, but 
he gives me plenty. He keeps saying 
I’m young yet but might make a trap- 
per out of myself some day, but he’s 
an old woods-rat and sometimes I think 
he’s been too long in Alaska. So far 
I’ve trapped more fur than he has. 


“ -DAY I brought in two mink, four 

ermine and a huge wolverine. John 
laughs at me when I fool with ermine. 
I know that when I have a nice coat 
made up for Sofie she can go anywhere 
with it. Shot some ptarmigans today. 
John said he got some furs today and 
cached them in his relief cabin. He 
wouldn’t say what they were, guess 
he’s lying as usual or holding out on 
me. He’s changed a lot since we first 
went into partnership. Guess I’ll add 
some flour to my sour-dough and turn in. 
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“Jan. 5th—Got up at seven this 
morning and made sourdough biscuits 
for breakfast. John left for his trap 
line and didn’t put away the dishes— 
said he won’t get back for a couple of 
days. Nothing in my traps today; shot 
a black fox, but he got away. Siwash 
followed me today. She is awful wild 
now and howling again. The Northern 
Lights are very bright tonight. It will 
be three months before I hear from 
Sofie and my Mother. I wonder 
how they all are tonight. 

“Jan. 6th—Got up at ten 
o’clock. Siwash was 
barking loud. Some 
Indians came 
over bumming 
again. They 
looked 
pretty hun- 
gry so I 
gave them 
some flour. 
The chief, 
who always wears a plug hat and 
feather, will freeze his ears if he ever 
gets a hair-cut. He better change his 
gear. After he got the flour he put it 
in his hat and the three of them went 
down to the river and broke through 
the thin ice. He took and filled the 
rest of the hat with water and mixed 
it all together with his hand and they 
drank the sponge out of the hat. If 
they don’t all blow up and bust, I’m 
not from Illinois. I know we can’t 
afford to give away any more of our 
grubstake. I will have to tip John off 
too, because he is easy with the fish- 
eaters and likes them. Some day I’m 
going to write a book about John and 
those babies. I didn’t get a thing in 
my traps today and when I got back 
I had the scare of my life. Worse than 
I ever got in France. I was just com- 
ing in the door when I saw a wild- 
looking thing that looked like a baboon 
I once saw in Bronx Park. I guess I 
turned white as a ptarmigan and then 
it laughed at me. It turned out to be 
John, but I couldn’t believe it first be- 
cause I didn’t expect him here. He had 
just shaved himself around the mouth. 
So he could eat better, I guess. Well, 
I told him I’ll be darned if I would be a 
partner of his if he didn’t shave all 
over. 


**TAN. 7th.—John hasn’t shaved yet. 

He scares me every time I look at 
him. Siwash ran away today. John 
came in raving about wildcats. He said 
that one of my traps was sprung by a 
wildcat, and three snares that had 
caught rabbits had been robbed by the 
same cat. We had an argument on 
how to catch this cat and John said 
that he would show me. He brought in 
five mink today and a black fox. I 
wonder how he got the fox. There 
wasn’t a trap mark on him. He’s worth 
a pile of money sure. I’ll get one be- 
fore the winter’s over. I shot a cari- 
bou today so we have enough fat now 
for the winter. I wish John would shave. 
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“Jan. 9th—Nothing much happened 
yesterday and I was too tired to write. 
Siwash came back this morning. Was 
badly torn. We think that she mixed 
it up with the cat. John said the two 
traps that he was tending for me were 
sprung. I told John to try some num- 
ber threes there instead, but of course 
he had an excuse in the first place for 
not doing so. He said that the cat 
simply 
turns them 
over with 
her front 
paws and 
springs 
them by 
press- 
ing down 
on them. 
We had an- 
other argu- 
ment sol 
told him a 
thing about 
trapping. He told me as long as the 
cat sprung the traps this way that no 
one could catch him and he didn’t want 
any more advice from me and besides 
he wouldn’t shave either. I gave him 
a tip just the same about catching the 
cat. I told him to set the traps upside 
down and he gave me the funniest look 
I have ever seen. 

“Jan. 10th—I got up this morning 
at 4:30. Had a new experience. The 
earth was rumbling and shaking and 
the cabin squeaked. It was an earth- 
quake. Gosh, but it made me feel 
small. No luck to speak of today. 
Animals must be scared stiff. John 
says he is going to give up trapping 
next winter and get a position buying 
fur for a big company. Huh—he’ll 
find out soon that there are too many 


Silver Fox. 


Alaskan 
Wildcat. 


compotatoes in that kind of work. He 
has left for the states now about fif- 
teen times to get some position there 
and he comes back C. O. D. every time. 
He took a shipment of his own furs to 
the States once and before he hit Seat- 
tle a woman got them all away from 
him. A fine one he’d be to buy furs 
for a big fur company and with that 
face. He’s snoring again; guess I’ll 








sharpen the old razor and get ready, 

“Jan. 11th.—Tied John in his bunk 
last night when he was sleeping and 
shaved him. He yelled for a spell, you 
could have heard him at Fairbanks. | 
gota surprise after I did it because | 
didn’t know he was so good looking, 
He wasn’t half as old as I thought he 
was. Said he would come back at me 
some day. He hasn’t talked to me 
since. I’m going to watch every move 
that he makes. I shaved myself tonight 
and find the dish-pan makes a darn 
good mirror. No luck in trapping. 
John feels good tonight and seems to 
forget now what I did to him. But 
perhaps he’s got something up his 
sleeve. I got another surprise. He 
said he took my advice and set my two 
traps upside down. The old fool. I’m 
going to sneak down and see if he did; 
then I’ll have a laugh on him. 


“TAN. 12th —Both got up early this 

morning. Temperature was low. 
John made the breakfast and washed 
the dishes and said he wouldn’t be able 
to tend to my traps today. I went first 
to look at them and sure enough they 
were set upside down. He’ll be sent to 
the bug-house yet. He has been laugh- 
ing at me keeping this diary and now 
he is writing poetry every night. Tried 
to make a bargain with me and said if 
I would let him read this he will let me 
read his poetry. Had a slight rain 
last night and temperature dropped 
low. All the traps were frozen up. I 
sprung and reset all my traps. Found 
and have read John’s poetry. Did not 
know he knew so many big words. I 
guess he knows what he’s talking about, 
but I don’t. I’m going to keep this line 
of his and look it up in the dictionary 

some day: 


My Partner. 

He sits by the Euli- 
can light calculating 

He can trick me like 
a fox; 

I’ve now got myself 
all a’palpitating 

I can feel it in my 
SOx; 

I’m a fool “woods- 
rat’—I’m an “old 
baboon,” 

Aha! but he flatters 
me, 

On his gay buffoon 
T’ll just brand “crazy 
loon” 

So ends this eulogy. 


“John is spending tonight in his relief 
cabin at the end of his trap line. I 
kind of miss his good looks now. 
Weather is getting colder now and 
glacier winds from Gun Creek are 
sweeping down. Siwash ate one of my 
moceasins today. She stays outside 
after this—bruises or no bruises. 

“Jan. 13th—Unlucky day today but 
I had good luck just the same, Weather 
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was cold mushing. Am at my relief 
cabin tonight. It is just an Indian-built 
shack, but it holds the heat well. I 
traded with the fish-eaters across the 
river and got five prime mink skins, 
one otter and a big wolf skin for twen- 
ty rounds of .30-30 ammunition and 
one deck of smokes. I’m going to cache 
them here for a while and tell John that 
I caught them. He won’t know the 
difference. I'll tell him I had the In- 
dians skin them for me for the car- 
tridges. Saw a raven today. That 
means early spring. Had ptarmigan 
stew for dinner. The northern lights 
are beautiful tonight and very green. 
That means colder weather. Siwash 
pulled the sled with me today and she 
ate a snowshoe rabbit for supper, fur 
and all. I’m going to bed early. 

“Jan, 14th.—Picked up one cross fox 
and a wolverine on way back from 
relief cabin. Mushing was good on 
light crust. John arrived back here 
last night and brought in a lot of fur. 
He is happy over something and I 
catch him laughing behind my back. I 
have now about $550 worth of fur. 
John offered to skin my fox for me to- 
night. If he’s not bargaining for 
something he’s not a bad fellow at that. 
Saw old Genelda from Copper Center 
today. She is trapping ermine near 
Summit Lake and is living. ... 

“Jan. 15th.—Fell asleep writing my 
diary last night and forgot what I was 
going to say about the old fish-eater. 
‘Oh yes, she eats the ermine, guts and 
‘all, and’ says, “Kow-Kow,” -when I 
point at’ the skinned critters and ask 
her with my hands if they are good to 
eat. “Kow-Kow,” means food in the 
Siwash. I am learning:lots abqut the 
Indian language nowadays. 


“TAN. 18th.—Haven’t had a chance to 

keep up my diary lately. I am at 
my relief cabin now. Have more traps 
to tend to now and at night if I have 
much skinning to do I am too tired to 
write. John shot a moose yesterday 
morning before I lit out and I guess 
he’s been working all day today bring- 
ing in the meat. We are through shoot- 
ing big game now. All last night John 


" yaved about that wildcat. 





Those two 
traps that he set for me upside down 
are the biggest joke I ever heard of. 
But I don’t let him know it. I cut my 
hand bad tonight when my skinning 
knife slipped on a fox’s leg that I 
caught today. Saw hundreds of ptar- 
migan today and that means it is 
windy up’ on the mountain benches. I 
wonder if Sofie is still writing to me. 
I have ten letters to send her now when 
I go out over the trail tu Valdez in the 
spring. If she is still writing to me 
as she said she would there are twenty- 
four letters waiting for me there and 
some from home. Well, I’ll be glad to 
get them. 


"THE northern lights are wonderful 

tonight. I sure do love Sofie. I 
wonder if it is any good to pray. John 
says that praying is natural for any- 
body and he says he does quite often, 
but I know that he is swearing. Am 
out of cigarettes now and will have to 
roll makings till spring. 

“Jan. 19th—Weather has _ turned 
warm today and mushing was very 
hard. Went through the pines at Sal- 
monberry Creek today and saw some 
mosquitoes flying up and down about 
four feet above the snow, also came 
upon many large patches of red snow. 
If people knew this outside in the 
states they would say I was crazy. 
John says that snow this color is bil- 
lions of germs that he has a long name 
for. 

“It’s the bunk though. He doesn’t 
know everything. John hasn’t missed 
his poetry yet. He is mending his sox 
now and when he gets through he 
wants to play me a game of cribbage. 
He bets me a wildcat that he can skunk 
me the first two games. Still has that 
wildeat on his mind. Today he said he 
threw his hat in the cat’s track and. it 
dropped out of sight. Every time I 
think about those traps—well, John is 
just a d— fool about some things. 
Siwash chewed up one of John’s mocca- 
sins tonight. He threw the other away 
and now I got a pair almost mates if 
they were for both feet. John says they 
will come in handy in the spring to 


The spirit of Alaska, 


mush one way arotind a motintain with, 

“Jan. 20th.—Had moose pie and cof- 
fee for breakfast. Best thing John 
ever made. He put some Indian moon 
in it and baked it in a large pan. 

“T’m going to see that he doesn’t eat 
it all. I skunked him the first game 
last night and we had a hot argument 
on that bet of his. I finally blew up 
and told him I was his best friend—if 
he had any—and was going to save 
him from going crazy altogether, and 
the first thing in the morning I was 
going down to the cottonwoods and 
pick up those sets. I did this and 
picked up the first fool trap, but when 
I got to the next I got the greatest 
surprise of my life—I found a huge 
wildcat in it. When I was taking the 
cat out of the trap John broke through 
the sticks and said, ‘Honest I thought 
your advice was good all the time on 
catching the critter that way.’” 

I take great pleasure in ending this 
diary here, for the fact that to decipher 
the rest is too much of a task and be- 
sides, it has nothing more to do with 
wildcats. 

I will now leave this neck-of-the- 
woods and go southward a few miles 
to Paxton’s U. S. Signal Corps Station 
where some caribou-hunting chums of 
mine were billeted. I showed this old 
diary to Sergeant Parsons and he knew 
of a sourdough by the name of John 
Sleeper. Said I could find him any day 
at Gulkanna. After seven of us had 
bagged our caribou, we loaded the meat 
and prize horns onto a truck and were 
on our way to supply each station on 
our southward journey with fresh meat. 


E arrived at Gulkanna about din- 

ner time. Fourteen places were 
set at the road-house dinner table. 
When the dinner bell sounded, we en- 
tered the mess room and saw several 
workmen already seated. “Pass every- 
thing,” said one of them. I got a nudge 
from the sergeant at my left. “That’s 
the guy,” he whispered, “that’s Sleep- 
er.” 
Like all Alaskans we all knew each 
other at the table in no time. What- 

(Continued on page 168) 
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The End of the Trail 
and a Game Played 


and Lost 


By 
BEN 
BURBRIDGE 


“Her name 
is Quahalie, 
meaning 

in Swahili, 

“Good-bye.” 


CONCLUSION 


ITTLE CONGO soon began to 
iL tame, more perhaps through fear 

of a blow of the fist than through 
love for me. I always fed them and 
never tired studying their antics. One 
day as I sat near Congo reading, he 
came up, grasped my trousers, opened 
his mouth and placed his teeth upon my 
calf. I just doubled up my fist and held 
it close. He looked it over and quietly 
removed his open jaws from my calf. 
I reached down, grasped him under the 
armpits and sat him on my lap with a 
thump. At first he was greatly as- 
tonished at the familiarity, but he 
stifled a little growl that arose in his 
throat, and met the introduction. half- 
way. by eating a piece of banana. 
Thereafter, he would swing himself up 
unbidden, and eat each delicacy offered. . 
When I took him from his tether and 
romped about upon the ground, he en- 
joyed it like a small boy on a picnic. 


The members of my | little 
gorilla family were keen and 
observing. 


This was the beginning of an acquait- 
tance between us that ripened to deep 
affection later on. 

Kivu was more implacable. He had 
in many encounters learned his lesson, 
but he was uncompromising in his atti- 
tude. He grudgingly allowed me to pat 
him, while his little eyes roved upwarl 
in a threat. There was something 9 
knowing, so appreciative of the fact 
that he was in the power of those t 
whom he must submit. Joe and his 
helper could lead him back and forth to 
the hut the gorillas occupied each night, 
provided they were armed with cudgel 
and were careful not to pull on his 
chain or otherwise arouse his ire. Lr 
lenga, Quahalie, or Congo had to b¥ 
started first. Kivu then would become 
passive and follow. But if the others 
became tangled and one of the young 
gorillas became excited and gave th 
distress signal, he became a raving 
fury. The boys, anticipating what wa 
coming, would get beyond danger unti 
the tumult subsided and the young g* 
rillas either returned to their hut 





cquain- 


jnarched to their respective places 
under the shed to be fed. They never 
tried to escape now that we were away 
from the jungles, 


Ts question of the near kinship of 
the gorilla to humankind is as vast 
and impenetrable as the jungles they 
inhabit. We start at the beginning and 
end at the beginning. We have not put 
one foot before the other in a step for- 
ward, because we stand upon the brink 
of a gulf so vast it can neither be 
jumped nor bridged. _ Perhaps we will 
remain looking ever toward that which 
is beyond human investigation or 
understanding. Evolution in our spe- 
cies, if there be such, is slow; so pon- 
derous in its progress. Even the draw- 
ings of animals in the tombs of the 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt show them 
exactly as they are today. Its move- 
ment can not be discerned through the 
small period of a life-time. Even 
geographical earth-strata, the only 
leaves upon which it could be written, 
bear faint tracery to mark the progress 
of its march. Scientists are widely at 
variance in their ideas about what they 
term the origin of the species. To some, 
man has a distinct non-anthropoid an- 
cestry. But the physical development 
of the gorilla is perhaps not more in- 
teresting than the bent of his mental 
inclinations toward crude and primitive 
human types. 

The members of my little gorilla 
family were tremendously keen and 
discerning, capable it seemed of some- 
thing akin to thought. But it would re- 
quire exhaustive study and experiment 


to measure the range of the gorilla’s 
mind and to ascertain just how many 
rudimentary sounds constitute their 
elementary vocabulary. In the present 
state of development, the gorilla seems 
to have no need of speech. He builds 
no houses, makes no fires; he and his 
family wander through the vast soli- 
tudes guided principally by sight, hear- 
ing and a highly developed sense of 
smell. The means of communication 
must be simple and limited to a few 
sounds expressive of the crudest of 
emotions. 

In my estimate for the Belgium gov- 
ernment I reported that there are about 
two thousand gorillas in the volcanic 
Kivu District, and I recommended that 
the present gorilla preserve be extended 
to include other mountain fastnesses, 
enlarging the gorilla sanctuary from 
two hundred and fifty to approximately 
five hundred square miles. There is 
now no threatened extinction of the go- 
rilla in this section by white or native 
hunters. But there is a spotted menace, 
a potent factor, too, in the leopard, who 
destroys numbers of young animals. 


HIS brings me back to the story of 
my young gorillas, the first four 
captured in the Congo. It was in No- 
vember that I turned my face to an- 
other far distant country and began 
my journey toward civilization. The 
young gorillas-were then the only ones 
in captivity in the world. Their scien- 
tific value was inestimable. 
In the march back through the in- 
terior the shadow of mishap, that al- 
ways seems to follow captured gorillas, 


Congo and 
Quahalie. 


. 


first descended on Lulenga. She died 
of influenza, contracted from the Na- 
tives, and passed as quietly and peace- 
ably as the placid waters of Lake Kivu, 
beside which she sleeps. Kivu went 
next with his teeth clenched, unrelent- 
ing even in death. And when at last 
after months of travel the now affec- 
tionate Little Congo held up his hands 
to me in a last farewell, on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, only Quahalie re- 
mained. By agreement with the Bel- 
gian Government, this, the last of my 
pets, was to be given to the Antwerp 
Zoological Garden. 

The “Hi-Hi-Hi,” of the rickshaw boys 
came from the sun-beaten streets of 
Dar-es-Salaam and augmented a volley 
of chatters and whistles that surged in 
from the string of parrot cages hung 
in front of an Indian shop across the 
way from my hotel. But Congo was 
dying, dying with the sun. I gave him 
into the arms of Quahalie, who received 
him in tenderest maternal solicitude. 
In the morning I found them wrapped 
in the same embrace. But Congo was 
dead. I disengaged them gently and 
put him in a box. Hours later, when 
men came to remove it, Quahalie gave 
one long sobbing cry and buried her 
face in her hands. 


HEN [I arrived at last in Antwerp, 
came Monsieur L’Hoest, director 

of the Zoological Garden, asking, “What 
have you in that cage?” Instantly 
arose before me the picture of grim old 
Africa and a game I had played and lost. 
“A gorilla,” I said, “her name is Qua- 
halie, meaning in Swahili ‘Good-bye.’ ” 

(The End.) 
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"7 X VHAT the novitiate angler at the 
streamside particularly desires 
to be informed about is how 
to care for his rod, line and reel; how 
properly to rig his rod and arrange his 
cast; how best to select his lure and 
to use it; how to describe the artificial 
fly which he has seen or has used suc- 
cessfully; how to identify at least the 
more prevalent natural insects along 
and on the water; and how to dress the 
artificials in imitation thereof. The 
construction of the split bamboo rod— 
which naturally would include direc- 
tions for all rod renovation and repairs 
—requires separate consideration, and, 
together with the angler’s camping out- 
fit, etc., this has received attention in 
the author’s book, “The Idyl of the 
Split Bamboo.” 

It is; then, with just these things 
that the angler most wants to know 
that we purpose here to deal, although 
in the pursuance of such course we 
shall not be averse to occasional allevi- 
ation of the tedium of technic by means 
of apt anecdote or referencés as the 
opportunity may arise. 

Our first introduction to trouting 
occurred thirty years ago, and since 
that time we have enjoyed the sport of 
angling with increasing zest. And with 
the full realization of how much the 
knowledge comprised in the fishing tips 
picked up during all these years would 
have added to our boyhood’s delecta- 
tion, we have compiled this information 
into available shape for the especial 
benefit of the prospective stream fisher- 
men of the rising generation; though, 
of course, the project offered also a 
relished bit of divertisement. 

The best instructions for fishing for 


trout with the wet artificial fly are , 
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EDITOR’S NOTE :— 

Wherever anglers congregate, the writ- 
ings of Dr. Holden, author of “Stream- 
craft” and “‘The Idyl of the Split Bamboo,” 
are held in highest esteem. The following 
is the first of a series of articles to con- 
tinue throughout the year, and the reader, 
as he follows them along, will find himself 
not only becoming well grounded in the 
fundamentals of the sport of fresh water 
angling, but authoritatively being made 
familiar with the finer phases of this fas- 
cinating art as comprehended by eminent 
experts of to-day. The series will be il- 
lustrated with numerous drawings of prac- 
tical value. 


almost invariably to be found in the 
writings of the old British anglers; 
so thoroughly have they covered the 
ground that it seems impossible now to 
improve upon their private observa- 
tions, and all subsequent treatises are 
forced to report from them no matter 
how the language may be varied. But 
these books made no mention of the 
black bass, practically unknown to our 
British brethren; often they contain 
much matter, relating to roach, gud- 
geon, chub, carp and dace fishing, that 
is of but casual interest to most 
anglers of our own country. The treat- 
ment of dry-fly fishing is inadequate 
for today and most of the tackle de- 
scribed is obsolete, so that Father 
Walton himself would make but a sorry 
showing on a modern trout stream with 
the appurtenances of his time. 


HE writer has been favored with 
the acquaintance of not a few of 
the acknowledged premier angling ex- 
perts of this country and is familiar 


with their methods. If it be so, that 
there is no truer benefactor of a nation 
than he who makes any real contribu- 
tion to the happiness of people, then if 
we shall succeed in smoothing the way 
for the beginner in this most classical, 
delightful, wholesome and accessible 
recreation of which these pages treat, 
we should abundantly be repaid for our 
labor; in any event, we may partially 
repay our indebtedness, extending 
through the years, for the generous 
hospitality and emanating wisdom of 
all those genial souls encountered here 
and there, at country hostelry and by 
the waterside—enthusiastic anglers all 
and many with heads silvered by re- 
morseless Time. 


O* especially treasured memory is 


‘ the delightful Scot D—, Glasgow- 
born, a retired Canadian lumberman, 
and loyal American withal. As we 
sympathetically viewed from the bank 
the strained efforts of a city sportsman 
new to his occupation, he whispered 
over our shoulder; “He wur-rks too 
much with ‘his ar-rum; eh Dochter?” 
’Tis he who vouches for the tale of the 
Philadelphia angler’s initial trouting 
experience on the Neversink one Sum- 
mer, with salt-water tackle, and blood- 
worm for bait. While dragging it 
behind him in the water, suddenly he 
surmised he had hooked a log, but 
flung out on the bank a four-pound 
trout, his solitary trophy of the trip. 
Returning home at night he innocently 
inquired of the other fishermen, gath- 
ered on the veranda, if that was the 
“average size of the fish in_ these 
waters!” 

His also, the story of the startling 
transformation of a “rock” against 
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which he was braced, into an immense 
snapping turtle which moved off to his 
sudden and dire disaster. 


IKEWISE of the fat man from New 

Brunswick, N. J. (he weighed 250 
pounds), whom he found sitting on 
a rock in the shade, placidly smoking 
and nonchalantly fishing for suckers, 
one of which he hooked ever and anon 
and cast it back into the deep, and who 
called D—’s attention to a fine large 
trout rising in a nearby pool. “I’ve 
been watching him for an hour; he’s 
all of seventeen inches; cast in there 
and you will get him,” quoth the men- 
tor; which D— did and caught the fish. 
Then he inquired of the amiable and 
portly one, “Why didn’t you cast for 
him yourself?” Now, what was the 
answer? Just this, “Well, I’m pretty 
well fed up on trout and it’s kind er 
warm and I’m kind er tired; I’m fishin’ 
fer suckers today.” 

Angling in America unquestionably 
has had a rapidly-increasing growth in 
popularity since the introduction of the 
casting of artificial bait with the short 
rod, of the dry fly and of nature books; 
and it barely is possible that any 
matter-of-fact individual who by chance 
may be inveigled into perusal of these 
lucubrations may not leave them with- 
out some glimmer of light shed on the 
mystery of how it is that “just fishin’ ” 
can constitute an*art that worthily stirs 
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the emotions and claims the interest of 
the most exalted intellects. It is more 
than the fundam:ntal appeal of “the 
sport of tempting the unknown with a 
fishing line.” There are certain em- 
bellishments and accessory powerful 
attractions. Why, my dear sir, in the 
second century Oppian had sung about: 
The slender woven net, the osier creel, 
The tapering reed, the line, and 
barbed steel. 
And see how even the notoriously dis- 
passionate cyclopedia perforce must 
deliver itself on this subject: 
“ANGLING. Angling is fishing prac- 
ticed not as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood, but as a source of recreation 
and refining pleasure. It implies a cer- 
tain degree of aesthetic culture, coupled 
with moral and religious susceptibility, 
and is thus preeminently the scholarly 
gentleman’s pastime, the brain-worker’s 
diversion. The meditative, humane, un- 
selfish nature of the angler is prover- 
bial—his sympathetic disposition, his 
regard for the rights of others, his 
moderation in the pursuit of his sport. 
Angling may therefor be appropriately 
defined as a school of virtues, in which, 
while the tendency to introspection and 
self-examination is decided, men learn 
also lessons of wisdom, resignation, for- 
bearance and love—love for thé lower 
forms of animal life, love for their 
fellow-creatures and love for the God 
of nature. 


“The art is one of the most ancient 
employments. Cavemen of the paleo- 
lithic age were susceptible to its fas- 
cinations, as is evidenced by the dis- 
covery among troglodyte refuse of the 
tracings of the outline of fishes. Pre- 
historic man had artistic feeling, which 
he employed in faithful representations 
of the mammoth he hunted and the 
fishes he angled for; and from the fact 
that many sketches of the latter are 
found engraved on his ornaments may 
be inferred, not only his partiality for 
fish-food, but his delight in successfully 
matching his superior intellect against 
the instincts of the denizens of the sea, 
lake and river. 


oa HE Quaternary savage went far- 
ther, and produced stimuli of 
pleasing memory-images in the shape 
of rude representations of actual fish- 
ing scenes and exploits. Examination 
of the remains of lacustrine settlements 
in Swiss lakes has revealed the angling 
implements of the Neolithic age—among 
them fishhooks of clever workmanship, 
made of bone, deer-horn and boars’ 
tusks, whose size is suggestive of the 
huge proportions of the salmon, pike 
and carp caught at that early day.” 

A really fine fishing rod—the 

most beautiful of all sporting 
implements—is much _ too 

good’ to hazard in the 





cir hands of the novitiate 
POR SE angler on the 
"a" — stream, and though 


inexpensive, fairly- 
serviceable solid- 
wood rods of lancewood, greenheart or 
bethabara may be had, yet we would 
advise that he equip himself with one 
made of split bamboo. Any tackle- 
house of repute can supply him, at a 
cost of about ten dollars, with such a 
rod, nine feet long and weighing 
approximately five ounces, well adapted 
to his needs. Free of the fear of acci- 
dental injury to a high grade article, 
the beginner will make greater prog- 
ress; and when he has learned to cast 
very fairly with this rod he will note a 
surprising improvement immediately 
he has a better one in his hands. When 
he has learned to know a good rod 
when he handles and uses it, has 
learned how to treat such a rod, and 
just what style of rod will suit his 
individual wants, then it is time enough 
for him to acquire the best that his 
means will allow. However, as for dry- 
fly work you will want a rod of not less 
than nine feet, and with considerable 
backbone—and as this also is the best 
for all-round fishing, it generally will 
be found advisable now to select such, 
especially if the angler can afford only 
one fine rod. The cost will be from 
thirty to fifty dollars. It need not be 
over 9% feet long nor weigh over 5% 
ounces, and six ounces should be the 
maximum. 
Not a few of the most experienced 
and accomplished anglers of the writer’s 
acquaintance have come during recent 
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years to prefer above all others for a 
trout fly rod, one of 842 feet and weigh- 
ing 4% ounces. A well-made rod of 
this model is at once about the most 
exquisite and practical thing in rods 
that can be produced for the expert fly 
fisherman. It has astonishing power 
and in his hands will manipulate a dry 
fly. Larger rods than are usual in 
America are the rule for dry-fly work 
on the unwadeable, clear, chalk streams 
of the South of England, and they give 
better control from the bank of a long 
line amongst the weeds 

or grass that are a 

common feature of 

these waters. Also it 

is customary to use 

heavier gear, in heavy 

Western waters in an- 

gling for the large 

steelhead and rainbow trout of 

these localities. 

Aside from the average 
weight of the fish and the character of 
the water from which they are obtained, 
the average number of casts made dur- 
ing a day’s fishing has a most pertinent 
bearing upon the comparative weights 
of English and American popular fly 
rods. Abroad, where the dry fly is cast 
only to rising fish, a correspondent 
writes me that two- or perhaps three- 
dozen casts constitute a good day’s 
work; so weight is-of no moment, but 
the ability to cast a long line is abso- 
lutely essential. His favorite rods are 
a 7% ounce Farlow and a 7% ounce 
rod of his own manufacture; both are 
9% feet long. But in typical American 
trout streams, the fish are less addicted 
to surface feeding and the rule is to 
cast where the fish are suspected or 
known to lie. In the effort thus to 
“coax them up,” must be counted also 
the false or drying casts, making’ a 
much larger total for a good day’s 
work than the Englishman’s three 
dozen. It is just as difficult for the 
American dry-fly angler to imagine 
himself swinging a 7% ounce rod 
throughout his day’s fishing as it is for 
his English cousin to picture himself 
using a four to five ounce rod for dry- 
fly fishing as he knows it. 


N Quebec, in 1925, after using a 9% 

foot, 5% ounce rod for the first day, 
fishing the wet fly, the writer relied 
upon a much lighter rod for the re- 
mainder of the trip, the very plentiful 
trout being caught mostly in swift 
water and running from one to over 
three pounds. A rod will stand occa- 
sionally a strain that soon would injure 
it permanently if it were often subject- 
ed to such extreme demands. Dr. Van 
Dyke, when fishing for sea trout, once 
landed a thirteen-pound salmon on an 
eight-foot fly rod weighing four ounces, 
that he had used for twenty years, and 
without its becoming sprung. He played 
that fish from the canoe (having no 
choice except to cut the line) for one 
solid hour. 

While, as we have seen, the split- 
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bamboo rod is a wonderful instrument 
capable of withstanding marvelous 
strains, and will serve you efficiently 
during years of repeated strenuous use 
if properly cared for, the best may be 
irreparably damaged by carelessness or 
rank abuse. Surely such an enduring 
companion is worthy of all proper 
respect and consideration. The writer 
has a five-ounce rod of his own manu- 
facture, made over fifteen 
years ago and in use nearly 
every season since then, 
which today is in per- 
fect condition; and he 
expects it to be the 
same fifteen years 

hence. 

Never leave your rod 
lying on the ground for 
any length of time, and 

never leave it in the bottom of 

a boat, an invitation for it to be 

stepped on. Above all do not 
leave it lying out over-night, or stand- 
ing up against a tree or the side of the 
tent in camp. Do not leave it out over- 
night at all—take it indoors; and keep 
it out of the water when fishing. After 
use, carefully straighten out any joints 
that may have become bent from un- 
usual stress, dry it with a soft cloth 
and apply a little thin oil, like “Three- 


in-One,” both to rod and the steel 
guides. Never put it away in a damp 
bag. When the rod is disjointed even 
the individual joints should not stand 
on end and lean against a support. 
And when assembled and it is resting 
horizontally see to it that its support is 
equally and well distributed throughout 
its entire length. 

While the rod is un- 
used for a long time, as 
during the winter 
months, the very best 
method of storage is to joint 
up the rod and hang it by its 
tip; and whether a little 
warped or simply to keep it 
true, it is a good plan to 
attach a weight—a flatiron 
for instance—to the butt. If 
space for this procedure be 
not available, hang up at least the 
jointed. top and middle-joints in this 
way; or suspend each individual joint 
from its end. And they should be hung 
in a place neither too damp nor too 
dry. A continuous exposure to damp- 
ness will warp any rod and an exces- 
sively dry atmosphere will so shrink 
the wood as to loosen the ferrules. 

Rods kept on grooved forms or so 
transported should not have the retain- 
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ing-tapes tied too tightly around the 
joints. You can make a very service. 
able and inexpensive carrying-case by 
means of a piece of ordinary galvanized 
leader-pipe painted with green enamel, 
A wooden plug supplies the bottom and 
you can make a cap of sole-leather for 
the other end (or resort to the harness. 
maker) and attach a leather handle at 
the middle. If there is a very pro. 
nounced set or warp in any of the 
joints, the hanging treatment alone is 
not effective; before applying it correct 
the defective joint by bending it 
strongly in the opposite direction at the 
points needing treatment, between little 
wooden pegs thrust into holes in a 
board, or between partly-driven wire 
nails the sides of which are padded 
with a good thickness of cardboard. 
Leave it thus for a time, but do not 
neglect to inspect it occasionally. 


NOTHER method is to secure the 
larger end of the joint between 
the jaws of your vise, so that the joint 
will extend horizontally in front of 
your workbench, and attach a light 
weight to the unsupported end, and so 
leave it for a season. This, by the way, 
is a handy method of making accurate 
comparisons as to the relative rigidity 
of joints or of rods, by measuring the 
extent of the vertical deflection pro- 
duced by a definite weight. Or you 
may support the warped joint at both 
ends, in such a manner as will prevent 
it from turning on its axis, and hang a 
weight from the middle. For the very 
worst cases of “the bends,” the only 
way is to remove wrappings, mountings 
and varnish from the part to be treated 
and then to remedy the condition after 
eareful heating’ over an aleohol flame. 
The section where the heat is to be 
applied having first been closely and 
tightly wound with linen thread, and 
the wood under the thread having had 
a liberal application of linseed oil, to 
prevent the burning out of the glue 
and spreading of the strips. 
Rods often are sprung or set, by the 
strain of playing and holding an extra 
big fish, though in the 
aggregate most of 
them are required to 
do much more work in 
luring than in landing the 
quarry. The use of the Wells 
detachable grip, or hand- 
grasp is a very important 
factor in preserving rods 
from set, permitting, as it 
does, intermittent change in 
the direction of chief strain 
throughout the day’s, week’s 
or season’s casting and fish- 
ing. Another advantage of 
the independent handle is that the per- 
manent grasp may interfere with 
bunching the joints of a number of 
rods when packing them for transpor- 
tation. The slender tops especially are 


“liable to become bent where the ‘handle 


prevents these joints from lying snugly 
alongside the butt-joints, 
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There’s a good one below that big rock. 
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Any loosened windings or ferrules or 
chipped or cut places in the varnish 
should receive prompt attention; and 
after a season of long-continued and 
frequent use, the whole rod should have 
a light rubbing-down with pumice stone 
and water and then receive a thin new 
coat of the best quality of spar varnish. 
Wood ashes or powdered chalk mixed 
with linseed oil, or metal polish will 
clean up tarnished German- 
silver ferrules or other metal 
parts; but you don’t want 
them too bright. Some anglers 
prefer to coat them with black 
lens varnish. 

A rod that is too limber, or 
“whippy” to suit the taste of 
its owner may be stiffened 
materially by judicious ampu- 
tation at the end of the joints; a half- 
inch to an inch removed from one or 
more joint-ends will make a great dif- 
ference in the action. The best place 
to operate at first is at the small end 
of the middle joint and the top. In 
many instances the small end of the 
butt does not need attention, and the 
butt end of the middle-joint should 
never be touched. ; 

To repair a smashed joint (it gener- 


ally is the top) cut and file the broken 
ends to a bevel at least over an inch 
long; glue, wind solid with silk and 
varnish. If practicable place a guide 
at the splice. An emergency repair 
may be made by splicing the fracture 
with birch-bark or a split reed from 
the streamside, and adhesive tape may 
be used for the binding. 

To prevent the joints of your rod 
from sticking together at the 
ferrules so tightly as to make 
it difficult to disjoint them 
after use, lubricate the male, 
or inner ferrule before assem- 
bly with a little mutton-tallow. 
Or wipe the center ferrule 
against the hair at the back 


+L of your head or the side of 


your nose. Despite such pre- 
caution if the joints persist in sticking 
after some unusually protracted period 
of the rod’s assembly and.after a 
judicious degree of force has not 
availed to separate them, even with the 
added efficiency. of grip obtained by 
winding strips of adhesive plaster 
around the ferrules; then try again 
after heating the female or outer fer- 
rule gently and only at the offending 
point and then allowing it to cool. For 
this you may use 
a candle or even 
a match flame. 
In disjointing 
rods do so prefer- 
ably with a 
straight, steady 
pull—don’t jerk; 
© and especially if 
a slight twisting 
strain is employ- 
ed at all—be sure 
that. each hand 
has hold upon the 
ferrule ends— 
that neither 
grasps the wood 
near the connect- 
ing joint. Before 
resorting to the 
heating process 
you can avail 
yourself of the 
assistance of a 
friend, who 


Lots of brown trout 
in these riffles. 


grasps your hands when they hay 
thus been placed; then you pull t. 
gether. Another stunt is to squat anj 
pass the rod or joints behind an 
under the bended knees which grip 
them. Grasp with the hands at eithe 
side of the ferrule between the knees 
and spread your knees as the hands 
pull outward. 

The remedy for the contrary condi. 
tion of loose-fitting ferrules is the 
application of beeswax to the center 
ferrule, or if you have the time, give 
the male ferrule a coat of spar varnish, 
insert it into its mate, withdraw it 
without twisting and set aside to dry, 
A third resort is to swell the male fer. 
rule by bouncing its rod-joint vertically 
against some hard, unyielding surface, 
as the side of an axe head. For loosen. 
ing of the ferrule itself, as generally it 
is the female part that offends, tem. 
porary relief may be had by filling this 
ferrule with water and allowing it to 
remain until it swells the bamboo 
within. 

In open country carry the rod, bal- 
anced, with butt ahead, but never carry 
an assembled rod any great distance 
through the woods; take it down even 
if you do not unstring it. In carrying 

a short distance through the 
woods or brush wind the line 
spirally about the rod, hook 
the fly to the fly-ring in front 
of the grasp, to a reel-bar or 
the reel-band and reel up the 
line taut. Have the rod 
pointing straight ahead of 
you, getting it through the 
openings tip first, the butt and yourself 
following. Similarly, in climbing a 
fence or crawling under, put the rod 
ahead. Alcohol used on a piece of rag 
will clean up soiled cork grips without 
injury. 

To string a three-joint rod properly, 
proceed as follows: pick up the butt- 
joint with handgrasp and seat the reel 
so that it will come underneath the 
rod, with handle to the right, when the 
line-guides are also down, and so that 
the line will render from the lower side 
of the reel-spool straight to the first 
or bottom guide. Draw now from the 
reel about fifteen feet of line, and lay 
down the butt-joint. Next joint the 
top to the middle-joint; thread the line 
through the remaining guides; and 
then—and not until then—joint the 
combined smaller joints to the butt. 
This sequence is particularly useful 
when fishing from a boat. When tak- 
ing down the rod you generally may 


(Continued on 
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HEN a gunner reaches that 
\X/ point of efficiency which makes 
it a certainty just exactly 
where he will hit when he holds his 
.30-30 on a given mark, deer shooting, 
as practiced in our Eastern woods, is 
apt to pall; at least that has been my 
experience. Although I never pro- 
gressed to the sublime state of certain- 
ty, but merely to a stage of reasonable 
expectancy when I pressed the trigger 
on a sleek, blue-coated deer, I found, 
after my third or fourth buck, that the 
thrill was gone and no amount of men- 
tal persuasion could bring it back. The 
odds were too much one-sided. An 
occasional miss did not compensate for 
the high percentage of hits and it would 
not have been long before I would, 
undoubtedly, have joined the ranks of 
those who claim that deer shooting is 
not sport, had not Saxton Pope come 
to my rescue. And now, by grace of 
Robin Hood, I have bagged my first 
stag with the bow and arrow. 


It is surprising that archery has not 
taken a firmer hold on American sports- 
men than it has. It is a fascinating 
sport and even in target work the pull 
of a sixty-pound bow, the twang of the 
well-waxed string and the forward 
rush of a perfectly balanced arrow as 
it arches in flight toward its objective, 
afford an exhilaration never found on 
the rifle range. Which is as it should be. 

Much of the glamour surrounding 
the how and arrow is the romance 
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woven round that hero of many 
an ancient ballad and legend, 
Robin Hood. Put a bow in the 
hands of any red-blooded individ- 
ual and he immediately visualizes 
himself, clad in Lincoln green, 
stealing through the leafy aisles 
of Sherwood Forest seeking an 
opportunity to tickle the ribs of a 
noble red stag or the more rotund 
ribs of his honor, the worshipful 
Lord Mayor of Nottingham. 

It was not until after a year 
and a half of very irregular prac- 
tise that I began to feel qualified 
to consider the proposition of big 
game shooting. But I want to 
say that I enjoyed every moment of 
this practise and had I gone no further 
I would have considered my venture 
into the land of the yew-bow as well 
worth while. Rut when I reached the 
point where I could 
hit the nine-inch 
gold fairly consist- 
ently at fifty 
yards, I began to 
realize the possi- 
bilities of the game 
and made plans 
for a trip into the 
deer-woods in the 
northern part of 
Maine. I took with 
me two of my Eng- 
lish composite 
bows pulling 
respectively 48 and 
60 lbs. and a good- 
ly assortment of 
hunting arrows 
made by myself. 
The construction of 
the tackle is one- 
half the sport in 
archery and one 
feels the: joy of 
real accomplish- 
ment when success 
crowns the use of 
our hand-made im- 
plements. 

I arrived at 
Portage, Maine, on 
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A Deer-Shooting Story with an Atmosphere 


The Author and his big buck. 





Strongly Reminiscent of the Days 
of Robin: Hood 





October 23rd, from whence I took a 
motor-boat through Portage Lake to 
what is called the Hayshed. From the 
Hayshed, in company with my guide, I 
went by canoe upstream to Fish River 
Falls. This is a swift-flowing, white- 
water stream and the pole was in con- 
stant use throughout the entire journey 
of eighteen miles. The salmon were 
already on the spawning beds and I 
took endless delight in watching the big 
fellows dart away at the approach of 
our canoe. We arrived at the Falls 
about four in the afternoon and put up 
overnight at the camp which was closed 
but which is occupied by the local fire- 
warden during the summer months. 
The Red River Camps, which were 
my destination, lie some twelve miles 
northwest of Fish River Falls, ‘so, the 
following morning, I decided to walk in 
and hunt as I went along. The woods , 
were dry and noisy 
and in spite of my 
utmost caution, I 
failed to get a shot. 
Deer signs were 
numerous however, 
and just after 
crossing the dried- 
up bed of a little 
wet-weather 
stream, my eye 
caught a move- 
ment up the hill- 
side and a good- 
sized buck stepped 
into view from 
behind a clump of 
spruce. He was 
well out of bow- 
shot and caught 
my wind before I 
could do more than 
sink out of sight 
behind a protecting 
bush. His tail 
went up and he 
bounded off 
through the low 
growth and was 
soon lost to sight. 
I reached Red 


(Cont. on p. 178) 
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The IMMACULATE 


Snow Geese! With the Coming of Dawn, 
the Flight is on in the Sacramento Valley 
S I write, a pair of goose wings 
lie beside me. Spread to their 
full extent each measures a full 


nineteen inches, as perfect a bit of 
Nature’s handiwork as you would want 


to see. How cleverly each feather has 
been designed, with just the proper 
curvature and amount of resiliency to 
withstand the ultimate of strain; how 
intricately these are overlapped above 
and below to avoid atmospheric leaks 
when powerful wings cut the ether! 

Not many months ago the possessor 
of these wings was a fledgling some- 
where in the far north. Possibly he 
emerged from the eggshell on the verge 
of some Alaskan lake, or in the great 
tundra region north of the Arctic 
Circle. Or the scene of his nativity 
might have been the Basin of the 
Mackenzie. 

Examining the wings of this lesser 
snow goose, it is evident that their 
owner had not reached maturity when 
cut down by the leaden hail. While 
the primaries are jet black, as is char- 
acteristic of all snow geese, the second- 
aries and upper wing coverts are 
mottled gray and white, where in the 
adult they would be pure white, and 
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many of the feathers have but an 
edging of white on a dark gray ground. 

One can merely conjecture as to the 
time occupied by this goose in making 
a flight with his fellows from boreal 
regions to the sunny plains of Cali- 
fornia. Possibly it was in mid-Septem- 
ber when the chill of approaching 
winter manifested itself in the crack- 
ling air and the signal was given 
which started them on their long 
migration to the south. What an ad- 
venture it must have been for this 
young bird and his fellows. But sadly 
enough, it ended in disaster for this 
unlucky goose—as it will for many 
another of. the flock before the rem- 
nants can again seek the seclusion of 
northern wastes. 


The passage of some forty or more 
years during which I have observed 
these winged voyageurs has not les- 
sened my admiration for the snow 
geese. While they are not the earliest 
of our anserin guests, their numbers 


OST 


in the past have been legion and no 
species has been more conspicuous in 
our wildfowl areas. 

As a mere lad I watched them often 
while lying prone in the fields and 
listened to their incessant high-pitched 
querulous. cries which reached me long 
before a flock was distinguishable. No 
cloud more snowy white, more immacu- 
late than these harbingers of the hazy 
autumn season flying athwart azure 
skies; and no sight more entrancing to 
the eyes of the embryo sportsman. 

Muzzle loader days! _ How plainly I 
recall my first fusil. A light gun it 
was, as guns went in those days; but a 
few ounces over seven pounds. Its 
barrels were laminated, the straight 
stock of selected walnut was finely 
checkered and the lock plates bore the 
proud name of Scarborough, one of the 
best of London gunmakers. To be hon- 
est, I should add that this gun was 
mine only by surreptitious extraction 
as in reality it belonged to my father. 


~ the burg in which I then lived 
there was a storekeeper who dealt in 
ammunition, among other commodities. 
The old gentleman wore long white 
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whiskers, but he saw through the eyes 
of youth and had sympathy for us. 

Many a time I entered the emporium 
with but ten cents in my possession. 
Even in those days ten cents of Uncle 
Sam’s coin bought little ammunition. 
“Hum!” the storekeeper would say, as 
he looked at me severely over the rim 
of his spectacles, “Want powder and 
shot, eh?” 

Then he would weigh me out as little 
as five cents worth of each of the prime 
requisites, invariably pouring them out 
gingerly, as if he were weighing gold, 
while I stood by with bated breath 
watching each grain and pellet as it 
struck the tray. But when the beam 
walked up the old gentleman’s eyesight 
seemed to fail him and he continued to 
pour while chuckling to himself. 

“Now how about caps, sonny,” he 
would query. “Only got three? Well, 
well, that won’t do, will it? Now let 
me see—seems to me I picked up a few 
caps in the sweepings—if I can only 
find them.” Then, likely as not, he 
would turn his back on me and quietly 
take a few Elys from their metal con- 
tainer and hand them to me. 


WEET are the remembrances of 

those remote days when as a dis- 
ciple of Nimrod I stealthily removed 
the fine old fusil from the closet in 
which it reposed and stole forth on 
slaughter bent. Many an hour I spent 
in a vain endeavor to crawl upon flocks 
of geese. Again and again, like the 
villain in the melodrama, I was foiled 
by the virtuous and vigilant sentries. I 
had not as yet acquired the art of wing 
shooting and many were the occasions 
when flocks swept by within range 
without drawing my fire. But at length, 
Fortune, the dour old dame, relented. 
Far out in a hollow of a hog wallow 
strip I glimpsed many slender white 
necks. Thanks to this wallow forma- 
tion I was enabled to worm my way in 
their direction without being detected. 
Reconnoitering, I glimpsed the geese 
standing at ease in the hollow not 
seventy-five yards away. With the 
stealth of an Indian I crawled forward 
until the narrow knoll intervened. 
Now, all. a-tremble, I cocked the ham- 
mers of the old muzzle loader and 
straightened up a bit. Ye Gods, what 
a sight! Not thirty yards distant stood 
the massed flock of geese, like images 
of alabaster.. A hundred or more birds 
there were. Now, in unison, more than 
a hundred necks were extended, pre- 
paratory to flight. And there I crouched 
unable to summon my faculties for the 
shot. With a hissing gabble and great 
swishing of wings they broke into 
flight. Then, quite unconsciously, I 
fired at random in the direction of that 
snowy mass. For me a miracle was 
enacted. Out of the flock dropped a 
great white goose, stone dead. . 

I gazed at the noble bird a long 
time, entranced. Again and again I 
smoothed its feathers and “hefted’ it. 
Many a goose I had inspected before, 





the quarry. of other hunters. But this, 
it seemed, was the pristine ne plus 
ultra goose, the very paragon of its 
tribe. Forgotten now were all thoughts 
of parental wrath. I did not enter our 
domicile stealthily, like a craven, but 
like a hero returning from the wars. 
The sad feature of my homecoming, 
however, was that dad was there and 
was not the man to be impressed by 
the killing of a white goose. So it was 
a case of “WHAT PRICE GLORY?” 
But at that, the glory was well worth 
the price I paid. Resilient youth soon 
forgets a bit of a hiding. But memory 
of that pristine goose endures. 


T is no exaggeration to state that 

thirty-five years ago lesser snow 
geese invaded the great interior valleys 
of California by the millions. Then it 
was not uncommon to view flocks of 
from 10,000. to 50,000 of that species 
carpeting the fields like great masses 
of newly fallen snow. But today there 
remains but one where there were 500 
then and no longer does the farmer 
view them with alarm. 

Some time late in October the major 


‘migration of lesser snow geese takes 


place. Then as the duck shooter 
crouches in his blind or barrel he hears 
from a great distance a sound as from 
high-pitched jangling bells which comes 
intermittently through the still air. 
Gradually this sound, quite faint at 
first, increases in volume, melodiously 
discordant and still softened: by dis- 
tance. He gazes and gazes vainly 
seeking the source of these ventrilo- 
quistic calls. At length, and still miles 
off, he notes a long undulating snow 
white banner athwart the azure sky 
moving slow- 
ly, lazily in 
his direction. 

Minutes 
afterward, if 
the sports- 
man is in the 
direct line of 
flight, the 
geese, in 
wedge- 
shaped for- 
mation or in 
a long line, 
drift like 
snowflakes 
high over- 
head, per- 
forming evo- 
lutions as 
they form 
and reform 
their aerial 
squadron. And now-as they pass high 
overhead he notes that their flight is 
decidedly rapid as they proceed with 
powerful wing beats to some destina- 
tion miles away. Under such auspices 
no truer words have been penned than 
these: 

“Vainly the fowler marks thy flight 
to do thee harm,” 

But there are days when geese fly low 





Snow Goose. 







in transit, as well as on established 
flyways, and shed their wariness as a 
man would his coat. Many such days 
I recall when old Boreas swept. down 
from his fastness and swirled across 
the plain. Clear, cloudless skies, the 
atmosphere crackling with electricity 
while the sycamores, cottonwoods and 
willows along the river swayed wildly 
and even the staid oaks quivered under 
the onslaught of howling blasts. Tum- 
bleweeds rolled and bounded before the 
gale’s lash, finally to lodge against 
fences or other anchorages, while gun- 
ners in their pits or blinds scanned the 
horizon for geese. 

Not more than a year ago in com- 
pany with another inveterate pursuer 
of the anserin host, I drove to grounds 
in the Sacramento Valley for a day’s 
shoot. Day had broken clear and cold 
with a brisk wind blowing from the 
northwest. By. nine o’clock, with only 
a few ducks: bagged, we realized that 
the morning flight was about over and 
that we were stumped. 

Calling to mind a flyway over which 
geese, returning from the feeding 
grounds, would be sure to fly against 
the wind to the loafing grounds, Bill 
and I came to a quick decision. Thus 
within an hour we were at our destina- 
tion, a great stubble field bordering on 
the river. 


eee twenty minutes later, 
hidden behind tumbleweeds, we 
noted the first long wavering line of 
snow geese far down along the river. 
With many a dip and swerve the flock, 
flying low, battled the gale. Yard by 
yard it advanced. Finally after a 
period that seemed an age, the geese 
were within 
one hundred 
yards of our 
stands. In 
the rarified 
atmos- 
phere gener- 
ated by the 
dry breeze 
they seemed 
but forty 
yards dis- 
tant. With 
rapid, power- 
ful wing 
beats each 
bird cut the 
ether, exult- 
ant inthe 
strength that 
enabled it to 
advance 
against the 
strong wind. But we were not to be 
deceived by their apparent closeness 
and waited them out. Eighty, sixty, 
fifty yards! Black as indigo were their 
strutted primaries and immaculately 
white the rest of their wings and their 
bodies. The rusty hued heads glistened 
like gold in the bright sunlight while 
bright dark eyes were discernible. 
(Continued on page 175) 
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~ SCANDAL 


in the 
BACK YA 


By 
CHARLES S, BRown 


KNOW that the house wren is mo- 
| nogamous, for I have gone to the 

trouble of searching his marriage 
and divorce records. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain,‘ the authorities 
all agree on the matter; the house 
wren and his wife have no cause at all 
to complain of marital infidelity. They 


meet in the Spring, fall in love, pick- 


out a bungalow, and devote themselves 
to each other and the business of rais- 
ing a family. He does not 

stay out at nights. She 

does not flirt, nor waste 
time at teas and clubs. 
Their married life is one 
long idyll, full of sweet 
constancy. 

Judge, then, how shocked 
and hurt I was when I 
saw, one afternoon, con- 
vincing evidence of plu- 
ral devotion on the part 
of a male wren in my 
back yard. I am still 
trembling from the 
blow; for I had grown 
to look upon the wren 
as the very soul of 
honor among the 
birds. Sparrows, of 
course, were outside 
the pale of decency; 
they led a Bohemian 
existence, unham- 
pered by fettering 
convention- 
alities. The street 
was their natural 
habitat, and the 
noises of the street 
their natural music. 
Nothing they could 
do would offend me, 
because I knew 
them for the pariahs, the unspeakables, 
of the bird world. Marriage, I knew, 
meant as little to them as to my pet 
rooster. All their marriages were those 
of convenience. Robins, too, might 
oceasionally stray from the path of 
rectitude, and under the influence of 
my strawberries seek companionship 
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Moving in their new furniture. 


Photographs by 
Beecher Beery 


far from the bosoms of their mates and 
the holy sanctuary of their homes. 
Had I not seen, on several occasions, 2 
red-breasted Don Juan hopping about 
my yard in company with two mis- 
guided females? He offered gifts to 
them both, and both accepted his 
amorous attentions. It is possible, of 
course, that one of them was a near 
and dear relative; but I doubt it. No, 
one or both of the ladies must have 
erred; and I have 
no doubt that as 
the effects of my 
fruit wore off, 
and he came to 
himself, he _ re- 
turned to his own 
home andthe 
wife of his youth, 
a sorry scandal 
to his neighbors. 
I hoped so, at 
least, and for- 
gave him for his 
momentary lapse. 
But wrens....! 
Things have indeed 
come to a sorry 
pass when such 
things as I witness- 
.ed in my back yard 
can be visibly true. 
The matter was 
all the worse in that 
his- wife was even 
then sitting upon 
the nest, keeping 
warm her hard- 
shelled children. He 
was sitting above 
the nest, enjoying 
the warm day and 
apparently recalling 
the brief but poign- 
ant honeymoon that was just finished. 
He had been tender and ardent; she 
had been coy and yet business-like. But 
the villain must have deceived her. At 
any rate, there she was on the nest, her 
babies under her wings (his babies, too, 
mind you), when Temptation flew 
across his path, and he fell. I saw him 
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He had eyes and 
song for only one. 


fall. He forgot all about his marriage 
vows. The airy nothings that he had 
poured into the eager ear of his little 
wife were as forgotten as the air into 
which they had vanished. The early 
struggles of their married life—the 
desperate hunt for a homesite, the 
difficulty of choosing the right locality, 
the toil of moving in the furniture and 
arranging it according to his bride's 
fancy, the poetry he had written and 
the songs he had sung to her—all these 
were ancient history in a moment as 
Adventure crossed his path. 

She knew her task, that little temp- 
tress. She didn’t fly too far away, lest 
he lose sight of her beauty; but she 
flew far enough to make him follow her 
if he wanted a better look. He flew 
after her, following her around the 
corner and out of sight of his home, 
totally oblivious of the fact that I was 
standing not ten feet away. I am posi- 
tive that his temptress stayed within 
my vision from the desire to shame- 
lessly flaunt her easy victory. Once 
she had lured him away from his home 
and his bride, she moved him to violent 
adoration by seeming indifference. 


HERE is nothing sadder than the 

wreck of probity, the fall of honor. 
And when that probity must wreck not 
merely itself but its associates; when 
that honor must drag down, in its fall, 
not itself alone but those to whom it is 
bound, then the wreck and the fall 
become doubly sad. What, I asked my- 
self, would happen to the little home 
that was now so sadly threatened? 
Would the little’ mother-to-be hide her 
face from her friends, shamed lest 
someone see how deeply the iron had 
entered her soul? What of the off- 
spring? Would they wonder at the 
absence of their unknown father, and 
take up the struggle for existence at an 
age when most baby wrens are accept- 
jing the food brought to them by two 

(Continued on page 184) 
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BIG TROUT 


Browns, Brooks and Rainbows from the 


Foaming Waters of the Manitou 


T had not been difficult for the 

Warden to find the Ranger’s 
car at the curb in Duluth. 
“She ought to be along here 
somewhere,” he explained, as he 
began looking into the front of 
each. “Here she is. You can 
tell a Ranger’s car by the burnt 
matches. They never. throw 
them out of the car—too much 
chance of causing a forest fire.” 

We loaded our pack sacks on 
the back seat and the Warden 
placed on top of all a great coil 
of inch-rope. Dressed in woolen under- 
wear, woolen socks, sweaters, lumber- 
jack shirts, coats and overcoats, we did 
not suffer in the drive up the north 
shore that night in late June. Just 
before we got to the. Manitou we had 
to apply the brakes suddenly to save 
the lives of a doe and twin fawns that 
were blinded by our lights. A few 
minutes later the Ranger turned back 
for his long and lonesome drive to 
Duluth. He had to be on the job early 
the next morning and had brought us 
ninety miles up the lake shore partly 
as an accommodation to strangers but 
especially as a favor to the Warden. 
Friendship binds with strong ties on 
the north shore of Superior! 

In a drizzling rain we-unslung our 
packs, pitched the tent and cut balsam 
for our bed. At midnight we turned 
in. At six we were awake. We had 
bacon and eggs for that breakfast, with 
toast made over the coals of pine chips. 
Thereafter we ate trout twice a day— 
brook, brown and rainbow—and learned 
to respect the alien salmo as a delicacy 
even more than the charr. The rain- 
bow, though a strategist when hooked 
and a tireless fighter, could not equal 
either of them when turned out smok- 
ing hot from the pan to be eaten with 
generous slices of bread and butter, 
raspberry jam and fig-liaisoned cakes. 

The first day was a glorious one that 
even the rain could not mar. The 
clouds threatened, but we found that, 
clad in hip boots and broad-brimmed 
hats, little of us got wet from the pre- 
cipitation. It was the waves of Supe- 
rior, running up the canyon of the 
Manitou, that slopped over our boots 
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and waders and wet us in cold trickles 
down to the feet. 

We got in tie canyon after the 
Warden guided us partly down—forty 
feet, he said—and then tied the rope to 
a tree. Tucking rods and equipment 
into his pack, he descended. Doc went 
next and in a surprisingly brief ~while 
I heard them shouting for me to follow 
—shouting above the roar of the falls 
and the seeth of Superior’s waves. It 
seemed a long way down and I do not 
like climbing. I confess I am afraid. 
A crevice here and _ there—scanty, 
stingy cracks—made room for a boot- 
toe. I looked over my shoulder and 
swallowed hard. Then I rubbed my 
nose against the stone wall and went 
down. But the experience paid for 
itself—once. Even if I should never go 
again, here is hoping that they never 
put a stairway into that canyon at the 
mouth of the Manitou. It should re- 
main for those willing to go down a 
rope or risk an entrance and exit by 
boat. 

The Warden waded deep into the 
mouth and cast far out toward the 
rocks at the entrance, and soon he 
landed a good brook trout. Doc and I 
fished flies in vain, and then yielded to 
the garden hackle. Again the Warden 
landed a fish, and I measured it—four- 
teen inches, and a brook! Then I got 
three from the pool under the falls, two 
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brooks and a brown, and the Warden 
got another. We retreated to a cave 
in the cliff and made a fire and partly 
dried our clothes, and then went out 
and got wet again. Finally, past noon, 
we climbed up the cliff with dressed 
trout in the pack sack. At 2 o’clock 
we ate such a luncheon as one has for 
earning it. The Warden is an excellent 
cook. 

The next day Doc agreed to go with 
the Warden to an even deeper canyon, 
and they insisted that I should accom- 
pany them. But I declined. Why 
should I venture more than I had? The 
drop to the mouth of the river was 
enough for me. I was filled with self- 
satisfaction at my human-fly courage 
and coolness of nerve. No; they should 
go if they wished, but I would fish an- 
other part of the river. They went. I 
was left to myself; which is proper if 
you wish to get trout and have fare 
adventures with wild things. 

That day I discovered a way down to 
a waterfall. Others had found it long 
before, but what difference did that 
make? I slipped and slid down a de- 
cline too deep to be called a bank, :too 
steep to be a hill and yet too sloping 
to be a cliff. Call it what you will— 
down I went, and before I got down I 
ran into a rain storm—not a vertical 
gift of the clouds but a misty rain that 
went this way and that on horizontal 
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Somebody called ....1 was hearing the voices of the rapids for the first time. 


lines. The sun shone brightly, but the 
rain was ever present. It came from 
the falls and it drenched the descent 
and the shelving rocks in a fine and 
constant spray. 

I fished a long pool of swiftly glid- 
ing water some distance below the falls 
and failed to get a rise. My McGinty 
fly worked perfectly, riding high on the 
water and looking like a tired bee. But 
there were no rises. The pool’ seemed 
deserted by all manner of fins. Then 
I got on a shelf of rock, four to six 
feet high, and cast into the whirlpool 
under the main falls. I did so without 
hope. It was too 
swift even for a 
brown or rainbow, 
I thought. My fly 
was dragged under 
by the racing cur- 
rents and I let it 
go. If a trout is 
logical, would he 
expect a fly to float 
in a maelstrom 
like that? Then 
something happen- 
ed and I was busy. 
Standing six feet 
above a great 
whirlpool, I was 
fighting a brown 
—not a big one, 
but a good one— 
not one that would 
tempt the ruler 
and the scales but 
one that would be 
exceedingly good 
when taken from 
the pan. Keeping 
a tight line, I 
worked him around 
and got down from. my elevated posi- 
tion, landing him. Browns like swift 
water, I reasoned; therefore, I got a 
brown. Perhaps there was another 
one in the whirl. This time it was a 
rainbow of about the same size as the 
brown—probably more than ten inches 
and less than a foot—a spanking, side- 
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Doc—all dolled up and ready for the 
fray. 


kicking rainbow that hit the fly with- 
out hesitation and just as unhesitating- 
ly put up all his aerial tricks to try to 
get rid of it. Rainbow?—why certainly, 
I reasoned. Rainbows like whirlpools, 
but brook trout do not. I began cast- 
ing again, expecting to get either a 
brown or a Pacific trout, and had the 
third strike. There were no acrobatics 
—probably another brown, I reasoned, 
though browns sometimes jump. But 
when the trout was landed there were 
vermiculations on the back and those 
live-coal spots on his side. It was a 
brook trout of medium size. 

Strange that a 
brook should be 
there, I thought, 
and sat down be- 
hind the projecting 
rock to reason it 
out. I was think- 
ing it over when 
somebody called to 
me. I looked up, 
but nobody was 
there. So I went 
on with my think- 
ing about a brown, 
a rainbow and a 
brook being taken 
from the same mad 
pool. Again some- 
body called me. I 
looked up and all 
around, but nobody 
was there. I began 
thinking again and 
the voice was re- 
newed, but I did 
not need to answer, 
for another voice 
replied. Then I 
solved the riddle 
of the calls. I was hearing the voices 
of the rapids for the first time. I had 
read about them, and imagined the 
writers were unduly imaginative. The 
French voyageurs—they heard the 
voices of the rapids—sentimental folk, 
looking for adventure. Others did not 
hear them=they did not exist except in 


the imagination of lonesome men or 
sensitive children. I could not hear them, 
because they did not exist. Thus I had 
thought when I read. But now I heard 
them. They were speaking English to 
me, even as they spoke French or Inii- 
an patois to the voyageur. But I could 
not catch a single word. Listen as I 
would, the syllables came indistinctly. 
The enunciation of the rapids could be 
improved, but the pleasantness of voice 
—the color, the roundness of vowels 
and the suggestion of the wilderness— 
these could not even be imitated. Some 
girls laugh something like the voices of 
the rapids—but ,not quite—because 
even the feminine human voice lacks a 
round, liquid quality that only the 
white water of the solitudes can pro- 
duce. I smiled. Better not tell Doc 
and the Warden, I reasoned. Then I 
got up to solve the riddle of the trout. 

Over the shelving rock the rain 
struck me in the face as I climbed. 
But the sun was shining—higher than 
ever now. I looked into the whirlpool, 
and down there below the surface was 
a sunken boulder or a stubborn ledge 
that had resisted the constant wear of 
the centuries. There was where I got 
my strikes, all of them. The trout hid 
behind or near it, and dived out at the 
drowning insects that came over the 
falls. 

Up stream I went, fishing the fast 
water, and then came a long _ pool. 
Strikes? Yes; but I could not connect. 
Little ones, I reasoned, and went into 
the woods and up the bank, seating 
myself on a log where I could look 
down two or three feet on a patch of 
constantly changing foam'in an eddy 
at the foot of a slight fall. A good 
trout had been leaping there, and I 
wanted him. While I waited and 
thought, he seemed to have inspected 
me and decided that I was harmless, 
for he leaped again. Then I put my 
rod out over the water, waited an 
interval, and finally released the Mc- 
Ginty fly. In a little while a good rain- 
bow struck and I hooked him there in 
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the patch of foam directly under my 
feet. It was almost like fishing with a 
worm—no casting, no gauging of back- 
cast, but just dangling a lure on five 
feet of leader. Of course I did not get 
that fish, nor did I weep over the fail- 
ure. For a long time I played with the 
trout, intending to tire him out, but 
when this failed, I tried to lift him by 
the leader up the little cliff and he got 
off, going back into the water with a 
plumping splash. 

At camp Doc and the Warden exhib- 
ited foot-long brook trout and told of 
the wonders they had seen. 

“T had a good time and got three 
trout,” I told them. Should I say any- 
thing about the voices at the falls? 
Before I answered the question for my- 
self I was relating the experience. The 
Warden did not show much interest. I 
knew from his expression he had heard 
voices many times, and that the experi- 
ence was old to him. But Doc had that 
indulgent smile that a man of science 
sometimes wears in spite of all good 
intentions, and I said no more. 

They insisted, urged, begged, and 
coaxed me to go into the upper canyon, 
but I most graciously declined. They 
held forth promises of wonderful 
photographs and alluring adventures, 
with foot-long brook trout, hungry for 
any kind of imitation. bug from the 
red-tailed zulu to the all-red ibis. But 
I could not be tempted. 

“T am not afraid to stick my pipe 
stems over a chasm’ more than 200 feet 
deep,” I told them, imitating a brave 
man sticking out his chest, “but three’s 
a crowd and too many for fishing.” 

This was logical. Also, I appeared 
the self-sacrificing individual. The 
pose of martyrdom was accepted with- 
out a smile, but that was mere courtesy. 
Even Doc did not smile, and the Ward- 
en looked over his shoulder to see if 
the toast might be ready to turn. 

But what sport I had that day! In 
the morning, when the sun shone on 
the whirlpool, I cast it, but uselessly. 
Then I meandered up river, trying to 
coax flashes of red from behind boul- 


ders in the riffles and rapids.. Once I 
got a great flash from a rock in swift 
water, but the trout saw me and did 
not strike. I fished a pool above, and 
then at noon I went back to the falls— 
at noon, but my shadow did not inter- 
fere. The roar of water, the rain in 
spite of the cloudless day, and the 
vibration of aquat- 
ic thunder made 
noon a good time. 
I cast the favorite 
McGinty (eight) 
into the whirl of 
water, and as it 
passed the place 
where the hidden 
boulder lay, I had 
a strike. There 
was no smacking 
of the water, no 
flash of color, but 
a great tug from 
far down in the 
black and brown, 
seething, whirling, 
eddying, foaming 
water. And such a 
tug—not cat-fishy 
and deliberate, but 
impulsive and 
vicious—not the 
light impulse of 
the quick striking 
fingerling, but the 
quick _viciousness 
of weight that 
straightens leader and line and bends 
the tip toward the pool. I had never 
felt weight like that before cn a trout 
stream, and my premonition was that I 
should never lan:! that fin. Up to the 
top came a great rainbow—not inches, 
but feet. Oh, not so many feet, but 
close to two anyway. One foot of him 
came out of the swiftest part of the 
pool and the rest of him remained 
down, and there he went through 

the water, walking on his tail 


Below the surface 
was a sunken 


boulder. 


and flashing his head from side to side. 
I thought the hook would never with- 
stand a counter attack like that, but it 
did. He did not move his location as 
to shore, but he was going like a racer 
through that racing current. He stood 
there long enough on his tail to give 
me an excellent mental photograph of 
him. Then down he 
went and around 
the pool. Then up 
he came into shal- 
low water that ran 
swiftly along a 
ledge. All the time 
I was putting all 
the pressure I 
dared use with six 
and a half ounces 
of bamboo—a stiff, 
dry-fly rod. 

What could I 
do? Standing six 
feet above the 
water on a ledge 
twofeet wide, 
what chance did I 
have? Lift him 
up? That was out 
of the question. To 
my right lay an 


immense log, one 
end on my ledge of 
ee rock. 


I discovered Doc at Rain Falls. 


I made my 
way to this, keep- 
ing my line tight 
all the time and 
exerting, probably, too much pressure. 
I remember that my shoulder muscles 
began to ache and my arm to tire. 
Holding the rod high, I got my left arm 
over this log and slid down in the 
(Continued on page 178) 
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HOUGH game may be growing 
T scarcer, there is plenty for all for 
years to come, if we but take it 
wisely. And indications are that the 
present and future generations will. 
However game is receding as its 
haunts are usurped by encroaching 
civilization, and in like token a steadily 
increasing competition in number of 
guns is making it more and more diffi- 
cult to bag. As living targets for our 
guns grow less arid less accessible we 
become more and more efficient ‘in our 
methods. The old idea of a big bag is 
not the prevailing one among Nimrods 
today, but in its place there is a fast 
growing attitude in favor of a fair bag, 
or a small one, secured with the maxi- 
-mum of effectiveness. 

Though the days of prodigality are 
gone forever, the modern gunner has 
nothing much to regret. With num- 
bers denied him, he is reconciled to 
existing conditions and looks to the 
heatness of dispatch with which he 
secures his curtailed bag. His motto 
is, “No cripples!” He is an economist 
in the matter of waste effort, wasted 
shots, or spoiled meat. Who can say 
that he does not gain a greater thrill 
through the finesse of his methods than 
their fearful tactics gave the market 
hunters of old? His practical means 
for attaining these results lie in the 
efficiency of his shooting equipment. 

This explains the present popularity 
of reloading tools to handload special 
cartridges in the accurate calibers to 
meet an individual condition exactly. 
It explains the present demand for the 
utmost in accuracy. In our hunting 
rifles we were wont to be very well 
pleased with 2-inch accuracy at fifty 
yards, 4 inches at 100 yards, and with 
8-inch groups at 200 yards. Nowadays 
we are ever striving for the 2-inch 
group at 200 yards, and no gun is 
entitled to be called accurate that 
cannot perform considerably better 
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than three inches at 100 yards, where 
now one-inch groups are sometimes 
secured and 2-inch accuracy is common. 

The favorite calibers are the .25-35, 
-250-3000, 7 m/m, .270, and .30-06, with 
the .25-20, 6.5 m/m, .30-40 and .35 
Remington close seconds in their re- 
spective classes. The .250, 7 m/m, and 
.30-06 are capable of shooting one-inch 
groups at 100 yards and the .25-35 can 
show better than the present 2-inch 
standard at this distance, while the 
.270 and the others, when properly 
loaded, are no slouches. .The ever- 
popular .22 is, of course, adequately 
accurate in good barrels up to 100 
yards when the N. R. A. Outdoor type 
of ammunition is used. But circum- 
stances make the modern gunner pre- 
eminently a summer pest shooter, and 
a prairie coyote or a woodchuck at the 
door of his burro requires more than 
dumb accuracy and considerably more 
killing energy than is wrapped up in 
the hide of the humble .22 caliber car- 
tridge. The same lack of killing power 
applies to small game shooting. Where 
there is not enough surplus energy to 
permit landing slightly outside of vital 
organ zones, trajectory becomes a fac- 
tor of too great an importance to make 
the .22 useful much beyond the fifty 
yard distance. 


ENCE, the “Big Four”, above are 

chosen on account of ‘their flat 
trajectory, their surplus energy, and 
their unbeatable accuracy—all three 
imperative requisites of the modern 
gunner. The .25-35 and _ .250-3000 
loaded with 60-grain and 87-grain ex- 
panding bullets, the 7 m/m with 110-gr. 
Cavity Point or 139-grain Open Point, 
and the .30-06 with 110-grain High 
Speed or with the .82-20 Soft-Point 
bullets and adequate charges attain the 
zenith of efficiency in pest shooting. 
Where a great disruptive force is 
needed to kill the game. quickly and 


mercifully, as in woodchuck shooting, 
these cartridges fill the bill, and for the 
same reason are not prone to ricochet 
in settled communities, but fly to pieces 
on impact. The same calibers are 
equally good on smaller game_or meat 
for the kettle when loaded with full- 
metal-patched bullets and _ reduced 
charges or lead-alloy cast bullet loads. 


HE modern gunner is a scientist in 

the unrelenting pursuit of his goal, 
“one-dead-pest-per-trigger-twitch.” He 
leaves not a leaf unturned in his in- 
satiate desire to render aforesaid target 
instantaneously hors de combat. He 
will have none of “loose chambers,” 
mediocre throating, pr poorly supported 
breechblocks. He looks with horror upon 
the “take-down” action and the abnor- 
mally “light-weight” model, not alone 
because they lack the nth degree of 
accuracy he demands, but they are too 
readily affected by variations in his 
loads, by variations in his shocting 
position and method of holding, and 
by variations in temperature from 
early morn till noon or from day to 
day. He eschews the -rear-locked bolt 
in favor of that with forward lugs, 
and, on general principles, prefers the 
bolt-action. He is ‘finicky about his 
gun-stock and particular about its fit. 
Often he will discard the standard 
barrel and replace it with a heavy one 
having a specially “tight” chamber. 
Many times he will order a custom- 
built gun to his specifications, and 
sometimes choose a caliber from among 
the “Magnum” series or a .25 H. P. 
Special made by necking down the 
-30-06 case. But always, his ‘ultimate 
goal is the securing of a dependable 
“meat-getter”—a gun which is accurate 
enough’ to confine its groups within the 
area of vital organs, speedy enough 
and sufficiently flat shooting to land on 
the quarry anywhere from fifty to 
150 yards, constant enough to keep its 
zeroing uniform from day to day and 
with slight -variation in loads and 
shooting position, and powerful enough 
to anchor its game should unforeseen 
circumstance cause the bullet to inad- 
vertently land in the paunch instead of 
lung-cavity. A most passionately par- 
ticular and peculiar cuss. 
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As a scientific aid to holding, he 
equips his rifle with a sling-strap. He 
is satisfied with nothing less than a 
rear peep-sight and special. front sights 
for an aiming system. The practical 
accuracy of any gun is limited to that 
of its sights. Knowing this, the wise 
ones are equipping their otherwise per- 
fect rifles with telescope sights. The 
popularity of telescope sights for hunt- 
ing purposes is growing by leaps and 
bounds. More than that, the modern 
gunner is demanding all possible effici- 
ency in his shooting equipment by 
refusing to use none but the most 
modern telescopes which embody the 
utmost mechanical and optical advance- 
ment in lens sights. 

We rarely ever hear of a Mogg or 
Malcolm anymore, nor do we often, 
despite their cheaper price, see a 
Stevens or Winchester scope in use off 
the target range. The latter two 
glasses are very useful lens sights for 
hunting purposes at definite ranges 
only. The necessary focusing, and es- 
sential adjustment for varying ranges 
is too tedious and complicated to render 
them anywhere near ideal for general 
hunting. When set for short range 
exactly they serve very nicely for 
squirrel hunting at fifty yards, or when 
adjusted for long range they would 
perhaps adequately fill the bill for pot- 
ting from prone a gun-wise coyote at 
200 or 300 yards. 


Fok general hunting purposes these 
4 same faults in a modified degree 
may be applied to the modern higher 
priced target scopes. While superior, 
the Fecker, and Belding & Mull Target 
Scopes also require focusing and ad- 
justment for varying ranges, but this 
adjustment is confined to one element 
instead of two, making it very simple 
and readily accomplished. Also they 
give clearer definition, especially the 





magnification that a telescope sight 





gives us is not nearly as valuable as 
its defining power, and light-gathering 
qualities, which enable us to pick out 
our game clearly when its color blends 
too closely with the background, in dim 
light, or when it is partially obscured 
in the shadows or by the foliage of its 
habitat. But the great outstanding 
advantage “of the telescope sight over 


Service Springfield. 


other sighting systems is that it brings 
target-image into the same plane with 
the sight post or reticule within the 
tube. Whereas the peep-sight system 
eliminates the rear-sight focus and re- 
duces the three-ply job of the sighting 
eye to a double focus divided between 
front sight and target, the telescope 
sight goes the whole way and does 
away with all work of the eye by bring- 
ing sight and target into the same focal 
plane. This is the feature that makes 
scope sights invaluable for old or weak 
eyes—eliminatior of eyestrain; with 
comprehension of these special virtues, 
the rated power or magnification at- 
tributed to any scope sight shrinks 
into minor significance. 

In the hunting scope the most essen- 


The Model 54:Winchester gives splendid accuracy when fitted 





with the Sporting Scope. 


last named which has an optical bril- 
liance that is very pleasing. How- 
ever, any Target Scope has too narrow 
a field of view to permit getting the 
sight on the target as quickly as is 
desirable in the game field, and none 
of the scopes mentioned fully meet the 
requirements of general hunting. 
While it is an auxilliary aid, the 


tial requirement is a wide field of view 
to enable us to get on the game quickly. 
Nothing less than a thirty-foot field of 
view at 100‘ yards will do for game 
shooting—still or moving—for satisfac- 
torily quick shots. And to include 
running shots a 36-foot field of view 
is necessary. True hunting scopes are 
available today which have a 42-foot to 


The hunting scope as anchored to the 


, hunting scope. 
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55-foot field of view at 100 yards and 
are actually adapted to following birds 
on the wing. Shooters of big and small 
game today are to be congratulated 
upon having such splendidly adapted 
sighting equipment available for their 
use. With the target type of telescopes 
of any make, which were once the 
only types available for the hunter, it is 
impossible to train the sights on even 






sitting game without first glancing 
along the sides of the tube to gain 
approximate aim. The old Mogg scopes 
used to be equipped with auxiliary 
sights on top of the tube with which 
the hunter trained the scope on his 
quarry and then dropped his eye to 
sight through the glass. With the 
various scopes of true hunting de- 
sign available today, all this fuddling 
around and time wasting of indirect ~ 
methods is done away with absolutely. 

The second great requirement of the 
hunting telescope sight is freedom from 
focusing adjustment in the field, no 
matter at what range the game is 
sighted. In other words, the focus 
should be universal, taking in all dis- 
tances near and far. The focus should’ 
be as clear and sharp at thirty feet 
when we train the sight on a squatting 
rabbit under yon nearby bush as it is 
at 3,000 feet when we swing the scope 
from close game to train on a yapping 
coyote erect on the distant sand ridge. 
This universal focus feature is a regu- 
lar standard quality of the modern 
With the target type 
of telescope focused for a clear image 
of the 25-yards target, your image is 
blurred and indistinct at 50 yards, 
though you can make it out, while at 
200 yards it is impossible to see at all. 
Focused for clarity and definition at 
200 yards the chance for the next shot 
at game at fifty yards must be passed 
up, unless the game is accommodating 
enough to give you time for readjust- 
ing the focus of the target scope exact- 
ly correct for the shorter range. The 
universal focus scope does away with 
all necessity for this. With the modern 
hunting scope I have sighted on a 
laurel leaf only six feet from the ob- 
jective lens of the telescope with the 
focus so perfect I could: distinctly see 
every vein in the leaf. I immediately 
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swung the gun to train on the opposite 
mountainside clear. across the broad 
valley: small objects at the long range 
showed up definitely in absolute focus. 


NOTHER requirement of the hunt- 

ing scope is sufficient eye relief. 
That is, the full field of view should 
be seen while the sighting eye is still 
far enough away from the eye-lens or 
rear end of the telescope sight to avoid 
being uncomfortably bumped when the 
gun and scope come back after recoil. 
This feature is especially important 
when light rifles with comparatively 
heavy charges are used. The eye-relief 
should be at least 2% inches, and three 
inches is desirable. With the target 
scope even the full-field view is far 
too small, and in order to get all of it 
we must bring our sighting eye very 
close to the eye-lens—too near to escape 
danger of a painful jab from the rear 
end of the telescope sight. On the 
other hand, 3” eye relief is a regular 
feature of the modern hunting scope. 
The type of reticule, or sight, to use 
in his telescope is well worthy of the 
shooter’s close consideration. Both 
the crosshair reticule, quartering the 
image; and the post reticule, sticking 
up like a front sight of the blade vari- 
ety with its top in the center of the field 
of view, are available. The aperture 
type is not at all adapted to hunt- 
ing purposes and is so very narrowly 
restricted to the size of target on which 
it may be successfully used that it can- 
not even be considered. Some prefer 
the crosshair reticule for quartering a 
standard bull’s-eye, but against a great 
many backgrounds which we encounter 
in the gamefields the crosshairs can- 
not be seen at all. The only reticule 
for the hunter to consider is the post 
form, which sticks up black and clear 
in the center of the field of view much 
like the familiar and accurate blade 
sight on target rifles. It is absolutely 
plain and distinct against any type of 
background, stronger constructed than 
the usual crosshair, and can be had ab- 
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solutely free from parallax, which lat- 
ter feature is theoretically impossible 
with the crosshair. In a recent target 
test from machine rest with a number 
of scope-sighted rifles with different 
forms of reticule, the writer found the 
post reticule to be emphatically more 
accurate than other types. In the 
woods this superiority would be still 
more pronounced. 


HE telescope sight mounting is yet 

another thing. The mode of attach- 
ment employed is regulated by the de- 
sign of the gun. Guns are issued with 
a variety of actions, and the breech or 
receiver portion is designed differently 
by the different makers. The rifles 
best adapted are those with solid tops 
and enclosed actions which eject their 
shells through a port at the side or 
at the bottom. Such guns allow the 
scope-maker some leeway in attachment. 
He can get the scope low down close 
to the gun with very simple mount- 
ings. Such guns are represented by 
the Remington Trombone actions, Mar- 
lin, Stevens and Savage Lever actions, 
and guns of similar type. The Win- 
chester Lever actions would be equally 
well adapted but for the top ejection 
feature. This is not a serious ob- 
stacle in the .22, .25-.20, .38-.40, or 
other calibers employing short cases, 
but when the cartridge is long as in 
most of the practical hunting calibers 
these long shells are bound to strike 
the telescope when flipped up and out 
of the gun by the ejecting mechanism, 
and necessitates canting the gun to one 
side to free the gun of the fired shell 
after each shot. Any of the take-down 
models are not so well adapted, be- 
cause they require that the telescope 
sight be mounted on the barrel alone, 
and a strong, sturdy type of mount- 
ing used that will bring the eye- 
piece back to the correct position from 
this single-base mounting attachment on 
the barrel. Automatic rifles like the 
Remington have receiver walls that are 
too thin for satisfactory attachment and 


their sliding barrel-jackets exclude 


other means. The Winchester Self- 
loading is botter in this respect, and 
is the only High-Power Selfloader 
suitable for scope-mounting. 

The bolt-action, which is the type of 
rifle to which most of our very best 
cartridges are adapted, offers the great- 


est problem to scope-makers. The trou. 
ble is that the position of the eye-lens 
in relation to the shooter’s eye is arbi- 
trarily placed at the optical end of the 
given scope’s eye-relief. This position, 
usually just three inches forward of 
the sighting eye, must be kept uniform 
and unchanged, no matter what type of 
gun is used, while the position offered 
for a practical attachment of the tele. 
scope mounting varies with almost 
every gun. Most bolt-actions do not 
offer a practical place for a rear 
support of the scope mounting over the 
action, and these actions are essentially 
long. The most suitable position for 
a base block is on the barrel just for- 
ward of the receiver, and, as in the 
case of the take-down lever-action, the 
scope-maker must devise a_ strong 
mounting to bring the eye-end of the 
telescope back over the long action to 
its arbitrary position from this only 
practical place for mount attachment, 


O overcome this obstacle, some mak- 

ers of target scopes design espe- 
cially long telescopes to gain greater 
leeway in mounting, which permits the 
placing of two base blocks on the bar- 
rel for front and rear mounts and yet 
have the eye-lens brought back to its 
proper position over the tang or grip 
of the rifle. But outside of the objec- 
tion to unnecessary weight and bulk 
there is a genuine loss of optical prop- 
erties in long scopes even though they 
be limited to target shooting. Such 
scopes due to their narrow field of 
view and other restrictions are worth- 
less for hunting purposes. Within lim- 
its, the shorter the hunting scope the 
better are its optical qualities, and the 
makers of the various hunting scopes 
available to-day are limited to an in- 
strument of about a foot in length. 
This problem is partially met by using 
side-brackets for attaching the mount- 
ing to the receiver side. One objection 
to side-brackets is that of strain. Be- 
ing attached to one side of the line of 
recoil, the mount is subjected to a side- 


pry and a non-desirable strain. Such 
scopes also are offset slightly to the 
left side, and detract from convenience 
of aim. 

Also this mounting is adapted only 
to the short, light, German type of 
internally adjusted Hunting Scope. 
The American made Sporting Scope 

(Continued on page 168) 
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PADDLE 


A Practical Article 


for the Canoeman 


your oon CANOE 


learn to paddle his own canoe. It 

is not only a very good exercise 
for developing the arms and body but 
is by far the best means of getting 
close to nature. A short canoe ride on 
a nearby stream in the early morning 
or near sunset will disclose the fact 
that there are many animals and birds 
right at your door which you have 
never dreamed of and there is no better 
method of stalking these creatures of 
the woods and swamps than quietly 
paddling or drifting upon them in your 
canoe, 

Canoeing in this 
country is somewhat 
of a tradition, as we 
always associate the 
canoe with the first 
true Americans, and 
it would seem a viola- 
tion of traditional 
ethics (if it can be 
called that) to lose 
the art of paddling. 
This is exactly what young Americans 
of today are doing. They are not 
learning the art of paddling. The 
double-blade paddle which does not re- 
quire a great amount of skill is taking 
the place of the single blade, and most 
of those who stick to the single do not 
attempt to master it but seem content 
to spend half of their time steering the 
canoe back on its course after turning 


FF ‘icarn young American should 


| 
Paddle Blacle 


By 


C, F. PETERSON 


it quarter-way round with a pull of the 
paddle. 

The canoe should always be kept on 
a straight course, the steering being 
done during the pull. When paddling 
along with no load in the canoe and no 
wind blowing, or in a sheltered creek, 
the paddler will sit on the seat in the 
stern, which causes the bow to come 
out of water. Many instructors give 
in detail the method of paddling from 
the knees, and insist that this is the 
only correct way to paddle, but the 
only advantage is in making it 
more tiresome and giving the 


water /ine 


legs more exercise. Of course the In- 
dians did not sit on the seat and always 
paddled from the knees, but the reason 
for this is the same as the reason why 
George Washington did not ride in an 
automobile. There were no such things, 
or the Indians would surely have saved 
their knees, for they were not overly 
ambitious. 

You are now paddling as stated 


Sketch A. 4 


above with the bow out of water. 
Steering is very easy now if the breeze 
is not strong enough to swing the bow 
around. Sit on the side so that the 
canoe will tip.toward the paddle and 
this will bring the water line to a 
wedge shape with the point on the side 
toward which you are tipping the canoe 
as is clearly shown in sketch A. If you 
are pulling straight ahead, the paddle 
will tend to turn the canoe in the direc- 
tion of arrow L. The wedge-shaped 
water line will turn the canoe toward 
arrow R. If the canoe 
is tipped at just the 
u correct angle, the 
forces will overcome 
each other and most 
of the steering will be 
done automatically. 
The effect of the 
wedge will, of course, 
vary with the speed 
of the canoe, but you 
will find that very 
little steering with 
the paddle is necessary. This will not 
work with bow loaded down by a part- 
ner or camping outfit, and a strong 
breeze will ruin the effect of both the 
paddle and wedge. In this case it is 
usually necessary to resort to your 
knees and balance the canoe so that the 
center of gravity be further front and 
the wind pressure. will balance itself 
(Continued on page 170) 
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By Lt.-Com. 
Ernest L. GUNTHER 


diles. I: had heard of its millions 

of crocodiles, and I recently had 
opportunity to determine that they are 
there. 

The casual visitor to Panama makes 
the trip through the Canal, marvels at 

' this wonderful feat of engineering, ad- 
mires the cleanliness and sanitation of 
the Zone, samples the hospitality of the 
American hotels and the clubs, does 
some shopping in the tourists’ bazars, 
and passes on. He scarcely realizes 
that he is all this time within a few 
miles of unexplored and, to a great ex- 
tent, impenetrable jungle, teeming with 
bird and animal life. Should he be 
interested in nature, he can, with little 
cost or effort, make a well worth-while 
investigation of the fringes of this 
jungle. Next after the birds and 
monkeys, the first thing he would see 
would probably be a crocodile. Few 
people differentiate between the alli- 
gator and the crocodile, but this is the 
true crocodile of tremendous size and 
with the disagreeable proclivity of eat- 
ing an occasional native. With those 
who know them best, the natives of the 
jungle, their name is a household word 
for fear. 

My destroyer was anchored off Pan- 
ama (on the Pacific side) and the 
crocodile’s center of population was 
said to be the Chepo River, thirty miles 
to the eastward of the Fleet anchorage. 

So I organized a party consisting of 
five officers from my ship, boat engineer 
and coxswain, and two Filipino serv- 
ants, and went after them. For this 
thirty-mile ocean voyage and the sev- 
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Praites is a great place for croco- 


eral days of river travel that we an- 
ticipated, we used the ship’s 24-foot 
motor boat which we equipped very 
thoroughly in order to be prepared for 
any contingency, The equipment and 
supplies included a drum of 50 gallons 
of gasolene, a complete set of spare 
parts for the engine including propeller 
and tail shaft, anchor and 75 fathoms 
of line, signal rockets, 75 gallons of 
water, a week’s supply of emergency 
rations and a set of sails and spars be- 
longing to the life boat with which we 
could make a jury rig in case of engine 
failure beyond repair. 


om may sound as though we were 
overdoing the “safety first” idea, 
but with the strong off-shore breeze al- 
ways blowing in these parts, and know- 
ing only too well the shortcomings of 
our small-boat engines, we wanted to do 
our best to eliminate the possibility of 
having the U. S. Fleet ordered out to 
search for us. 

Our armament consisted of service 
rifles and an old Winchester of mine 
chambered for Service ammunition. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty of opportunity 
and facilities for small-arms target 
practice our Naval vessels are blessed 
with a no-limit allowance of rifle and 
pistol ammunition, and for this reason 
we were able to take along a case of 
1,200 rounds. One officer also took with 
him his service pistol and I’ll tell you 
later how he used it. 

We arrived off the mouth of the river 
without adventure, except that we 
found the entrance very different from 
that shown-oen the small scale chart we 


UPPER: We dragged him out and 
towed him to camp. 


LOWER: He measured eighteen feet 
and possessed a wicked set of teeth, 


were using. We- grounded. several 
times in sounding our way in over the 
mud flats outside. But this was part 
of the fun as it was then low tide, and 
with a 17-foot rise and fall, we had 
that comfortable feeling that the tide 
would float us shortly if we couldn't 
get off by our own efforts. Once we 
were inside the entrance, there was al- 
ways plenty of water and our naviga- 
tion troubles were over. 

It was now mid-afternoon and we 
chugged up stream looking for a suit- 
able camp-site, and admiring a truly 
tropical scene. Dense jungle with fami- 
lies of monkeys and marmosets in the 
trees overhanging the water, and flocks 
of parrots and other brilliantly colored 
birds over head. It reminded me of the 
illustrations in the geography book I 
first studied as a kid. After going sev- 
eral miles up stream and finding noth- 
ing but swamps, jungle, and mud, we 
decided to return to the mouth of the 
river where we had noticed a clearing 
with a village composed of three 
thatched huts and some charcoal ovens, 
and make our camp there, but as far as 
possible from the native houses. 


HE entire village welcomed us, 

helped us get settled, and_ took 
great interest in our belongings. At 
first I feared they would pick up things, 
but we found them to be entirely honest 
and most courteous and_ friendly. 
Throughout our stay we were never 
without visitors except during meal 
hours when they would all withdraw at 
least 100 yards and sit quietly until we 
were finished. The three meen 
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haracters were charcoal burners, Ma- 
nuel and his aged father, as black as 
their charcoal, and an Indian whom we 
named Costa Rica because he had once 
been there. Manuel had been only to 
Panama, where he periodically took his 
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We began to see an ee 
occasional crocodile. fe 

| 
charcoal ina sailing 
canoe, and he looked 
most despondent 
when Costa Rica 
told of his travels 
which had taken him 
to several towns in 
Central America. 

In our search for 
a camp-site we had 
seen lots of river but 
not a single croco- 
dile, so we were be- 
ginning to wonder if 
there were any, 
when our visitors 
began telling us of 
the great quantity 
there were and the 
size they attained. 
We learned that a twenty-foot croco- 
dile is a small one. So after much con- 
versation it was arranged for Manuel 
and Costa Rica to take us to these 
crocodiles at daylight in the morning. 








Our camp at 





ITH much ceremony we said 
“Good night” to our visitors and 
turned in. There were almost no mos- 
quitoes and the night. was quiet and 
peaceful except for the monkeys mak- 
ing a lot of noise, and one visit to camp 
by a possum or other small animal that 
got into our food supplies and rattled 
the mess gear, 

Shortly after daylight, Manuel and 
Costa Rica reported, having brought 
along a small dug-out canoe to use in 
retrieving crocodiles. We took the dug- 
out in tow and were on our way. After 
going a few miles we began to see an 
occasional crocodile and would take a 
shot in passing. Our destination was 
a smaller stream that joined the Chepo 





gan. 


stream. 


the 


mouth of the river. i 





























My ship 


water a seething mass of crocodiles, the 
stream about 60 feet wide and quite 


is small, and the hide was 


about twelve miles above camp, and 
when we arrived near there the fun be- 
The water was alive with huge 
crocodiles and our fusillade seemed to 
drive many of them into the branch 
We followed them 


























large. 


w. It was a regular battle for a 


few minutes. 


The big fellows when 





in, the 





wounded would thrash about, throw 
themselves into the air, and create a 
tremendous disturbance because of the 
shallow water. They gave us some big 
thrills and drenched us with spray. 


Dryden a little while, things quieted 
down and we then noticed one big 
fellow lying apparently dead in shallow 
water, so we sent Costa Rica in the 
canoe to put a line on him so we could 
tow him back to camp. This crocodile 
appeared to be well over 20 feet long. 
When Costa Rica cautiously prodded 
him with his paddle he came to life, 
opened his mouth wide and thrashed 
about with his tail. Thereupon Costa 
Rica beat a hasty retreat to the motor 
boat for re-enforcements. Ensign Birt- 
ley with his rifle and wearing the one 
pistol got into the canoe with Costa 
Rica, and, with the rest of us looking 
on from the motor boat, went in to fin- 
nish off the crocodile at close quarters. 

When only a few feet away he shot 
him three times 
through the head. 
This seemed to 
really rouse the 
crocodile, for he then 
turned about .and, 
with his huge mouth 
snapping open and 
shut, headed for the 
canoe, It was a- 
wonderful show to 
sit and watch. Costa 
Rica did his best to 
back away; Birtley, 
now finding his rifle 
empty, drew his 
pistol and emptied 
it down the croco- 
dile’s throat, with 
his hand and pistol 
appearing to us in 


















the boat to be literally in the ecroca- 
dile’s mouth. 

We next saw a general confusion of 
upset canoe, Birtley, Costa Rica, and 
crocodile all mixed up in the water 

(Continued on page 174) 
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PART 
II 


the 


MAN 


The Story of ‘Uncle? Jim Owen, Famous Cougar 
Hunter of the West 


By Henry Irvinc DopcE 


Author of “Skinner’s Dress Suit” and “The Yellow Dog” 


s6 HE full grown cougar,” said 
Uncle Jim, “weighs on the aver- 
age two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds and measures, say, eight 
and one half feet from nose to end of 
tail. He’s a very agile varmint. He 
can leap thirty-five feet on level ground. 
And when he’s going down the side of 
a mountain, trying to get away from 
you, he can do a great deal better than 
that. And, as for strength, I’ve known 
a cougar to drag the carcass of a large 
deer two hundred yards from the point 
where he killed it.” ; 

President Roosevelt wrote of the 
cougar: “He is the most formidable 
beast of rapine in the world, the most 
successful of all still-hunters. In the 
wilds, he often kills big horn sheep, 
wild goats, but favors pigs or deer. He 
kills horned cattle occasionally and is 
especially destructive to horses. 

“The big male will attack a full 
grown horse. Among the first bands of 
horses brought to the Kaibab Plateau, 
there were some of which cougars killed 
every foal. 

“Uncle James Owen killed one big 
male, which had killed a large draught 
horse, and another, which had killed 
two saddle horses and a pack mule— 
and the mule had a bell on its neck 
which was supposed to keep cougars 
away. . 

“Every movement is so lithe and 
stealthy, the animal moves with such 
sinuous and noiseless caution and is 
such a past master in the art of con- 
cealment that he is hardly ever seen 
unless flushed by the dogs.” 

“T’ve been told,” said I, “that many 
old ranchers—men who have lived in 
the neighborhood of the Kaibab for 
years—have never seen a cougar.” 

“No doubt about it,” said Uncle Jim. 
“For, with all my experience, I could 
count on the fingers of both my hands 
the cougars that I’ve seen that weren’t 
flushed by the dogs. You see, when 
he’s not in action, the cougar always 
keeps close to a stump or a rock or a 
fallen tree, the color of which harmo- 
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nizes with his own tawny hide. 
Sometimes, you. get. almost on top 
of him before you can distinguish 
him from the object he’s flattened 
out against. 

“The cougar is wise beyond belief. 
He always keeps to the lee of his in- 
tended victim, that the odor given off 
by his own treacherous hide may not 
warn of his approach. He has wonder- 
ful eye-sight and hearing. He knows 
the scent of other creatures and can 
distinguish and discriminate, even when 
they’ve crossed his path days before. 


s"T°HE cougar kills deer, horses, and 

cattle. He requires anyway two 
deer a week for food and very often 
three. Generally, when he kills a horse 
or deer, he makes a meal and then 
buries his kill. He knows enough to 
drag it into the underbrush and bury 
it, cover it up with leaves and chaff and 
limbs. He means to come back. But 
often on his way back he makes an- 
other kill and so never returns to his 
first kill. But I have known a cougar 
to come back three times to his kill for 
food. And he’s very particular. If he 
finds the carcass the least bit tainted 
when he returns to it, he won’t touch 
it. This partially accounts for the 
great consumption and waste of deer 
meat by the cougar. 

“The real tragedy. of: it is that the 
cougar at times kills fifteen or twenty 
sheep out of. sheer: blood lust, love of 
killing.” : 

“It has been contended by a certain 
naturalist,” said I, “that the cougar is 
the only man killer among North 


-American wild beasts.” 


Uncle Jim smiled gently. “In my 
whole career,” he said, “I have never 
known a cougar to attack a full grown 
human aggressively. He’s desperately 
afraid of a man, particularly if a dog 
be along. He will put up a big fight 
when cornered, or, if desperately hun- 
gry, he might attack a man. But I’ve 
only known three cases where cougars 
attacked humans aggressively and in 


+ 


each instance those were little boys.” 

Colonel Roosevelt wrote: “The cou- 
gar is the least dangerous to man of 
all the big cats. There is no more 
need of being frightened when sleeping 
in or wandering after nightfall through 
a forest infested by cougars than if 
they were so many Tom cats.” 

Uncle Jim went to work for the 
Government, killing cougars in the 
Kaibab, in 1908. He received a salary 
and was permitted to sell the pelts, 
which were good for mats and coats 
and which brought from twenty to 
forty dollars each. 

Uncle Jim has what Woodrow Wil- 
son called a single-track mind. Once 
he entered upon the job of cleaning out 
the Kaibab, he thought of nothing else. 
He studied first the job he had wunder- 
taken, the importance of it from an 
economic standpoint. And he _ went 
about its execution as carefully, a8 
systematically, as a general would plan 
and carry out a campaign. 


NCLE JIM realized that he must 
act quickly, drastically. For it 
was clear that at the rate the big cat 
was increasing in numbers and the 
rate at which he was killing off the 
deer and the live stock to satisfy his 
belly and his blood lust, there’d b 
nothing left but cougars in the Kaibab 
in a very short time, even if the deet 
had got much the start of him in num 
bers. It was estimated that there wert 
then some fifteen thousand deer in the 
Kaibab. 
“It was a most perplexing situatiol. 
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For, while the cougar was increasing 
wholesale and killing off wholesale, 
Uncle Jim couldn’t use any wholesale 
method in his elimination. Barly and 
long experience had taught him that 
both poison and trap were ineffectual. 
The animal is too. clever, too sagacious. 
He scents poison with that wonderful 
nose of -his and won’t touch it; he 
scents the man who has put it there 
and at once becomes suspicious. In 
fact, so fearful is the cougar’ of man, 
that even if he be driven by hunger 
back to his kill and catches the scent 
of the human, he won’t go near the kill 
—-he runs away. As for traps, the 
cougar of the Kaibab lived in so rough 
and inaccessible places, rocky places, 
caves, crevices, narrow canyon trails 
and ledges, steep, shelving mountain 
sides as to make the use of the trap 
impracticable. 

It was clear to Uncle Jim that he 
must get the cougar individually. But 
how? Not with his eyes alone, for the 
cougar prowled and preyed at night, as 
we’ve observed, and slept off his drunk 
in the daytime, against tree trunks and 
rocks that so harmonized with his 
tawny hide as to make him indistin- 
guishable. Only one thing to do then— 
use the unerring nose of the hound. 


“TT JOUNDS are wonderful crea- 

tures,” Uncle Jim observed, 
“great workers, always sniffing. Even 
in babyhood, they begin to nose the 
ground. You wouldn’t believe it, but 
one of my four-months old pups once 
treed three cougars in a day. Hounds 
will scent a cougar under a rock half 


a mile away, and go straight as an 
arrow and track him. That shows 
what noses they have. 

“But hounds are good or not so good, 
according to the nature of the country 
in which you hunt. ‘Any kind of a 


. hound at all’ wasn’t good for my par- 


ticular purpose. You see, the cougar 
is a marvellously speedy animal. He 
will out-distance atiy dog on level 
ground or leaping down a steep decline, 
but going up hill the hound is his equal 
in speed. 

“It was clear then that I must not 
only have a dog with a first-class nose, 
but a dog with speed—for a nose with- 
out speed would have been in my busi- 
ness about as useful as a buttonhole 
without a button to supplement it. 

“T found it necessary to use as small 
a hound as I could get to do the work. 
Large hounds are all right, but in a 
rough country their feet won’t. hold 
out. The heavy dog is good enough on 
top of the mountain. But I had to go 
under ledges, along shell rock and on 
slides, into all sorts of crevices and 
over broken rock, with which that part 
of the Canyon region was strewn. That 
sort of thing is the test of a dog’s feet. 

‘IT had found it necessary when 
working in very rough country to keep 
the heavy dogs well shod. I used to 
make leather moccasins for them with 
cork soles and lace them up. I had to 
half-sole these shoes every day because 
the sharp rocks cut them up so. That 
was an extra burden on me, after a 
long day’s arduous hunting, I can tell 
you. Nevertheless, I kept on making 
shoes for my dogs until I found that I 


could buy dog shoes from a Chicago 


.house. 


“ N the other hand, if you have a 

light dog, the turning and twist- 
ing on the trail in a very rough, rocky 
country won’t hurt his feet. 

“Tt was clear, then, that to get scent, 
speed, and lightness, I must develop my 
own type of hound. So I crossed blood- 
hound with staghound. The result was 
a light, swift, and savage dog, with a 
wonderful scent—a regular cougar 
hunter. 

“The most remarkable of this ‘get’ 
was a pot-bellied little dog, called ‘Pot’ 
for short. I raised him with a cougar 
kitten, which I was holding in camp 
for observation. I used to close the 
door and go off and leave pup and kit- 
ten alone together for hours at a time. 
And Pot, in addition to the natural 
antagonism of the dog tribe to the cat 
tribe, got, from his experience of being 
rough-handled and clawed by the cou- 
gar kitten, a bitter, personal hatred 
for the whole big cat tribe. And it is 
possible, he transmitted this to his 
progeny from which I recruited my 
most valuable cougar-hunting dogs. 

“Pot seemed stupid to the casual 
observer. But he was really a wonder- 
fully intelligent dog. It seemed almost. 
as if he could count. Seeing me about. 
to break camp, he would go and lie 
down by the horses. If all the animals 
weren’t on hand, he’d howl and whine 
and wouldn’t move a step until I’d 
given him to understand some of them 
had gone on ahead. He was also a very 
wary dog. He wouldn’t stand petting 
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Road in the Kaibab National Forest, where Jim Owen waged relentless war on 
the big cats. 


from anybody but me. In fact, he 
would eat only from my hand. This 
was a distinct advantage, for many 
hounds were lost in the Kaibab section 
by: poison that had been put out for 
the coyotes. 

“Pot was the champion cougar hunt- 
er. From the very start of his career 
to the day when he slipped on the trail 
and fell down into the Canyon and was 
killed, this little hound helped me get 
more than five hundred cougars. 


«s] N training your dogs, you have to 

live with them just as you would 
with your family,” Uncle Jim went on. 
“A hound pup will chase anything that 
will run away from him. Therefore, 
the very first thing to do in training is 
to get him to scent what you want him 
to scent—and nothing else—teach him 
what not to track. This is no easy 
job, for the country in which you hunt 
is sure to be criss-crossed by the tracks 
of all kinds of varmints, badgers, 
skunks, coyotes, and the like, There- 
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fore I first taught my dogs what things 
they must not notice. I got them so 
that I could drive them through a herd 
of deer and they’d pay no more atten- 
tion to them than if they were so man 
cattle. * 

“In training, when the dogs were 
nosing about for the cougar trail and 
should strike the scent of some other 
varmint on the ground and begin to 
follow it, I made them see they were 
in wrong by scolding them, * pulling 
their ears, boxing their jaws or spank- 
ing them. This was no pleasure to me, 
but they had to be taught that. my will 
was law and gospel. Qn the: other 
hand, when they did strike the cougar 
trail, I made them see—by making a 
great fuss, hollering, shouting, waving 
my arms, and all that—that they. were 
right, that that was the varmint they 
were to follow. 

“T never used to say to my dogs: ‘Sic 
him!’ They wouldn’t have known what 
I meant by that kind of fool talk, ‘Sic 
him!’ ‘Sic him!’ I’d just say gentle- 





like: ‘Go and get him.’ And they’d 
know what I meant. And they’d go.” 


Colonel Roosevelt wrote: “Uncle 
James Owen’s pack was the best 
trained pack I ever hunted with. He 
hunted his hounds excellently. He had 
neither horn nor whip. Instead, he 
threw pebbles, with much accuracy of 
aim, at any recalcitrant dog—and sev- 
eral showed a tendency to hunt deer 
or coyote. ‘They think they know best 
and needn’t obey me unless I have a 
nose bag full of rocks,’ he observed.” 





AID Uncle Jim: “The best time to 
train the pups is winter, for the 
snow holds the cougar trail better than 
the bare ground does when the sun 
beats on it. I used to carry my pups 
out and give them lessons in trailing 
when they were so little that I had to 
carry them in my arms, and sometimes 
bring them back in my arms. 

“A most important thing is to teach 
the dog to “back. track” a trail. Often 
he will strike it and follow it the 
wrong way. Therefore, he must be 
taught that, if the scent of the varmint 
gets weaker and weaker, colder and 
colder, he must turn about and. follow 
the trail in the other direction. The 
importance of this is clear. Suppose 
you strike a cougar trail in the middle, 
and the trail is six miles long. If your 
hound isn’t taught to back track well, 
he may lead you to the very beginning 
of the trail before turning about. 

“Some dogs never get to be reliable 
in back tracking. But I never knew 
Pot to have to back track a trail more 


than a quarter of a mile, even when he 


was a puppy. That shows what a won- 
derful nose he i.ad. 

“Also, your dogs must be taught to 
‘cold track,’ that is, they must be taught 
to stick to the trail, however faint it 
may be. This is difficult, for hounds 
are apt to leave the trail they are fol- 
lowing for something fresher. 


“| ’VE tried all kinds of dogs,” said 
Uncle Jim. . “I’ve paid over fifteen 
hundred dollars buying hounds to ex- 
periment with. The kennels couldn’t 
help me. For a kennel bred dog can’t 
follow a cold track like a dog that’s 
trained in the hills. Raise a dog in the 
mountains, and he can take a track and 
run it just like as if he’d seen it. I’ve 
had ’em run lion tracks over forty 
hours old and catch him. A kennel dog 
can’t do that. I used to buy the kenrel 
dogs for breeding purposes. I’d pay 
from a hundred dollars to a hundred 
and fifty for a pup and then raise his 
‘get’ in the mountains. 

“T used to send my dogs to other 
cougar infested regions in the country. 
I’ve even sent hounds to South America 
and also to South Africa. They caught 
an African lion once with a hound [ 
sent there. A certain Mr. Byrd of 
New York City, who hunted with me 
down here, offered me a thousand dol- 
lars apiece for four picked hounds I’d 

























raised. But I wouldn’t sell ’em, I ad- 
mired ’em so.” 

I learned the following from a close 
friend of Uncle Jim’s, 

“For the first two years of his cam- 
paign in the Kaibab, Owen never car- 
ried a tent, just a tarpaulin. He had 
an air bed which he used to roll out on 
the snow at night. He always put his 
dogs in the most comfortable place he 
could get—always more comfortable 
than the place he had for himself. In 
fact, he used to make sacrifices to do 
this. A hound can’t stand the cold as 
well as a man—he’ll freeze to death in 
exposure where the human will sur- 
vive. 

“Owen never carried water for him- 
self while on a cougar’s track, only for 
his horses and dogs. At times he would 
go thirsty for two days in order that 
his animals might not lack. He never 
thought of food or water for himself 
when on a cougar’s track. Often he’d 
work forty-eight hours on one meal. 
But his animals were always treated 
with the highest, the tenderest consid- 
eration.” 





NCLE JIM continued: “Winter is 

the best time for hunting, just as 
it is for training, not only because the 
snow holds the scent better, as I said, 
but because you don’t havé to carry 
water for the dogs. They just take a 
few mouthfuls of snow on the run 
when they’re thirsty. 

“In summer time I always hunted 
very early or very late. I generally 
hunted with six hounds. I would take 
my horse and be away with my dogs 
by. sun-up, to get the track started be- 
for the sun killed the scent. If a cou- 
gar had crossed our trail, the dogs 
would catch his track. I’ve had them 
catch a four or a five-hour trail and 
often a forty-eight hour trail, and 
track him down. 

“Just as soon as the hounds would 
strike the cougar track, they’d give 
tongue and away. I’d follow on horse- 
back. But I couldn’t keep up with 
them across that kind of country, so I’d 
keep after them the best I could. I’m 
satisfied I’ve heard ’em yelp for two 
miles. 

“When the cougar. would hear the 
hounds coming—they yelp all the time 
—he’d come out from cover and run 
for it. If the hounds could get close-up 
to him, they’d catch hold of his sides 
and hams and flanks and jerk him from 
side to side, always keeping well out 
of reach of his terrible claws and teeth. 
He’d fight ’em away and run up a tree 
or back up against a boulder or against 
a ledge or run into a cave to get away 
from them. And the hounds would 
hold him there at bay till I came up. 

“The hound is the faithfullest animal 
in the world. He never gets too tired 
or too hot or too cold or too hungry or 
too thirsty when he’s working for 
someone he loves. Once a hound has a 


cougar at bay, he’ll never leave him till 
I come up and dispatch him. 


He’ll 
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“A cougar’s a cougar,” 


and these kittens would, when grown, kill no end of deer, 
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sheep and cattle. 


starve out first. To show you what I 
mean: 

“T had a little hound—a wonderful 
dog he was. But he only did, on a cer- 
tain occasion, what any other good dog 
would have done. I was training some 
pups, and I took the little hound along 
to help out, for that’s the best way to 
do it—dogs learn better from each 
other than from humans. 

“Presently, we flushed two full grown 
cougars—didn’t see ’em till we were 
almost on top of ’em. The big cats 
separated, one going one way and the 
other the other. The pups, in a body, 
followed cougar number one, but the 
little hound thought it was up to him 
to take care of cougar number two. So 
he started after him alone. I knew 
that he was an experienced dog, and 
could take care of himself, so I followed 
the pups. 

“Tt was a long time before those 
inexperienced pups treed their quarry, 
and by the time I had come up and 
killed the beast and skinned him it was 





late afternoon. The little hound hadn’t 
come back. I knew by this that he 
must have treed his cougar and was 
waiting for me. So I rode hard till 
dark in the direction he had gone, but 
no sign of him did I see. 


+s] WENT back to camp with the 
pups, expecting to find the little 
hound. But he wasn’t there. I was 
now greatly worried. I figured that 
he’d either driven his cougar up a tree 
and was holding him for me or, per- 
haps, had followed his quarry to the 
edge of the Canyon and had fallen over 
a cliff and was killed or was lying 
down there, helpless, wounded. I could- 
n’t bear the thought of it. I took 
another horse and rode up and down 
the edge of the Canyon all night, call- 
ing the little hound repeatedly. But 
there was no sign of him anywhere. 
“Next morning, I took another horse 
and scoured the woods. Nouse. Then 
I got an inspiration. I went back to 
(Continued on page 182) 
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Reminiscences of the Great Lone Lands 
in. the Hudson's Bay Country 
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A MID-WINTER 


~NIGHT’S DREAMS 


EEKING shelter from a ‘fall sou’- 
S wester, we had put into the little 

harbor of Mingan, a narrow road- 
stead four cables broad between a 
crescent-shaped woody isle and the 
mainland beach of the Canddian Lab- 
rador. And, lo and behold! whom did 
we find there ahead of us, occupying 
most of the restricted room of the 
anchorage, but a little Newfoundland 
schooner with Allan M— aboard, whom 
I had last parted with at Moose Fac- 
tory in the James Bay country, ‘and 
with whom, years before, I had been a 
member of a little party of exiles, 
occupying a lonely, snow-enshrouded 
shack at Root Creek, on the north bank 
of une Nelson River estuary. This 
night it was a far call from the mud 
flats of the west coast of Hudson’s Bay, 
but as the northern lights flashed fit- 
fully above our mastheads our pulses 
quickened, and memories of winter 
days and frosty, star-studded skies, 
and the joys and weary travails of 
seemingly endless snow trails through- 
out the hunting grounds of the Swampy 
Crees, loosened reminiscent tongues. It 
was natural, too, that others of the 
little company of sojourners who sat 
about the vessel’s mess table should 
turn their thoughts northward to the 
great, lone land of Prince Rupert, for 
less than an hour earlier they had had 
pointed out to them on the Mingan 
shore the house once occupied by the 
late Baron Strathcona when, as plain 
Donald Smith, he had been but a young 
fur trader of the Great Company of 
Gentleman Adventurers—but later to 
become one of the most distinguished 
of the Hudson Bay Kings. There it 
stood, square, solid and empty, but 
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By ROBERT JAMES 


‘little scarred by the passage of time, 


in the centre of the little colony and 


- settlement of ‘the .Montagnais reserva- 
- tion of Mingan: 


“Do you remember?” and “Will you 
ever forget?” ‘were tossed back and 
forth across the cabin, with scarcely a 
pause; “That night on Green lake,” 
and “The son of Utchekat,” “Those 
caribou steaks of Dixon’s,” and “Sam- 
my’s dogs.” My dog-eared journals 
and photo albums, always part of my 
trail-worn kit, were requisitioned, and 
scenes and incidents of those earlier 
stirring times flashed in turn across 
the dimming screen of memory. I 
turned a page and Allan’s eye rested 
fondly on a thumb-marked snapshot of 
the cabin on the Nelson. He studied it 
in silence, the while tamping down a 
fresh charge in his well-charred pipe. 
And then— 


HERE flashed across our memory 

that day and night trip from 
Sam’s Creek to the old shack; the time 
that the chief’s lapse of memory forced 
us to a diet of tea leaves and fox bait. 
The six of us, one December morning, 
had closed up the shack against ma- 
rauding huskies and the chance visit of 
a wandering Polar bear; had loaded a 
light flat toboggan with sleeping bags, 
a week’s grub, guns and camp gear, 
and slipped the codline harness over 
our shoulders. We had no dogs and 
were obliged to pull our own. Work- 
ing as we went, it took us three days 
to make the twenty-two miles down the 
north shore of the river to the mouth 


of Sam’s Creek, the end of our journey. 
Half the time, traveling on the hard- 
packed snow of the fore shore, or over 
the solid ice now covering the mud flats, 
our snowshoes were lashed onto the load. 


N places the beach was wind-swept 

and the gravel exposed by the 
scratching feet of ptarmigan, hundreds 
of these feathered northerners being 
met along the way. The bare, gravelly 
stretches made hard going for the 
toboggan. We were glad of the shelter 
provided by the little silk tent we had 
packed along, for that night at Sam’s 
Creek it snowed heavily and there was 
a foot more of it when we crawled 
forth in the early morning, long before 
the dawn. 

By this time -we had explored all of 
the tidal creeks to the-limit of the 
scrubby timberland, all but Sam’s and 
the Two-Mile Creek, so named from its 
distance eastward of the former. And 
so the chief decided to hurry back home. 

To James, Graham and myself he 
left the job of completing these two 
streams and made his plans to return 
at once with the others to the shack. 
With breakfast over, the tent was 
struck, dunnage lashed on the toboggan 
and the chief with the two others 
donned the harness, broke the sled free 
from its frost anchorage and started 
to haul the load back up the river. 
“You three will be traveling light,” he 
called back. “We’ll cache a lunch for 
you where we make our noon fire. You 
should be in by dark.” 


We tramped the four miles of Sam’s 
Creek to where just within the shelter 
of the timber line we came on the 
winter tepees of two of our Cree 
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families, William Utchekat and Noah 
Thomas,,and stopped only long enough 
for a “Whatchee!” and a passing of 
the time of day. Then back on our 
own trail to the mouth of the stream 
and down to the Two-Mile Creek. That 
finished, it was almost noon and we 
had ploughed through the deep, newly- 
fallen snow for a distance of some six- 
teen miles. Now we had to take up the 
chief’s trail with an eye open for the 
meal they had promised to leave by 
the wayside. 


T two o’clock we came to the first 

of the deadfalls built of ice slabs 
that we had set up and baited on our 
way down for Arctic fox. It had not 
been molested. An hour later, at the 
mouth of Partridge 
creek, we found the 
cold ashes of the 
other party’s noon 
fire, but though we 
searched the neigh- 
borhood there was no 
sign of a cache or 
food for three hungry 
travelers. 

“Fond memory’s 
slipped a cog,” said 
Graham, “or else 
they’ve left: it farther 
on.” It was now seven 
hours since we had 
breakfasted, but an 
organized search by 
all hands _ revealed 
nothing more sub- 
stantial than a few 
bacon rinds and the 
dregs of the tea pail, 
dumped beside the 
ashes. These were 
not to be despised and 
we were at least 
grateful for small 
mercies and thankful 
that the jays had not 
forestalled us. The 
rinds were divided, to 
fill up an odd crevice 
or two in our vacant 
interiors. Experi- 
menting, we tried 
chewing the frozen 
tea leaves which, 
though pleasing to 
the palate, -were not 
sustaining. I remem- 
ber James filling his 
pocket with what we 
two cast aside. After that there was 
nothing else to do but carry on. 

Some three miles farther up the 


hm shore we came to the next creek, whose 


steep icy banks and intervening gully 
heaped with upturned tidal floes de- 
manded an extra painful effort on our 
part ere we had accomplished the feat 
of sliding down one side and laboriously 
mounting the other. 

“There’s another trap a little further 
on,” said James, hopefully, “and it’s 
baited with a fresh ptarmigan. That’s 
a mouthful apiece, anyway—that is, if 


it’s still there. Just our luck if a fox 
has come along and cleaned it up, even 
if he’s trapped. I’d rather eat raw 
ptarmigan than cooked fox meat.” 
But like the other deadfall it had not 
been visited and we rescued the bird 
and attempted to make a fire. The 
wood—we had no axe—had to be broken 
off by hand and was frozen through 
and would not burn. So we tried the 


‘ ptarmigan raw, each in turn gnawing 


off a mouthful, but not daring to bite 
too deeply for the bird still retained 











James’ Hudson’s Bay polar bear skin. 


its natural, “stuffing.” This meal re- 
sulted in a near attack of nausea and 
some of us were worse off than before. 
“With no regrets I bid this festive 
board adieu,” exclaimed Graham. “Me 
for the old trail again.” 

It was with lowered spirits that we 
fell into his tracks for by now all hope 
was being rapidly abandoned of ever 
finding the promised meal. Rests were 
called at each of the succeeding creeks, 
whose painful crossings exacted addi- 
tional tolls from strained sinews and 
wearied limbs, but each in his own 





mind realized the necessity of making 
time,’ and the tiring grind continued. 


With food aplenty, it would have been 
nothing out of the way—just another 
day’s work. , But on empty, nausea- 
stricken stomachs the thirty-eight mile 
tramp was fast sapping the very ‘vitals. 
of all three. No attempt now was 
made to keep together; each was on his 
own, though none ever doubted that it 
was but a matter of time and endur- 
ance and all would reach the camp. 
We gradually strung out along the 
trail and soon the early Arctic dark- 
ness—there was no appreciable twilight 
—separated one from another till to 
each of us it seemed that he was the 
last. lone inhabitant of this dreary 
northern land. 

It was six o’clock when James lunged 
against the door of 
the shack and flopped 
down on'the thresh- 
old. All he wanted 
was a hot drink and 
a meal and a helping 
hand into his bunk. 
It was nine—five 
hours after dark— 
when Graham fell in 
the doorway .and he 
hadn’t strength, ener- 
gy or interest enough 
to ask after the ar- 
rival of the others. 
He had brought up 
the rear and to this 
day I have never 
heard him relate ‘his 
experiences of that 
last four hours on the 
trail. I arrived about 
midway between the 
other two and to me 
no port was ever more 
welcome in a storm. 
Of course, there were 
explanations on one 
side, accusations and 
denials on the other, 
and a week’s debate 
ended in the conclu- 
sion that in the mat- 
ter of the cached food 
there had been a gen- 
eral misunderstand- 
ing on all sides. 

It was not so many 
nights later in that 
same month that we 
had our visit from 
the Polars. As I re- 
member it, all six of us were seated 
about the mess table in the shack with 
the usual little card game that used to 
help while away the long winter even- 
ings. It was just eight o’clock and 
someone had passed a remark about 
tomorrow’s weather and the cook vol- 
unteered to take a peek out into the 
night to read the stars. Believe me, he 
wasn’t gone long before he rushed back 
in, yelling, “There’s a whale of a big, 
white bear coming across the ice! 
Straight for the camp! Get your guns!” 


(Continued on page 166) 
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MIGRATORY BIRD LAW FAILURE 
HE Advisory Board of the Biological Survey 
at its December meeting voted sixteen to 
two to reduce the Federal bag limit on ducks 
to fifteen birds a day; the Federal limit at present 
being twenty-five birds, which is from five to fif- 
teen birds higher than it is in twenty-four states. 
Two members of the board stood pat. John Burn- 
ham, Chairman of the Board and President of the 
American Game Protective Association, and an- 
other member, a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. They voted for the old 
limit of twenty-five birds a day. 

The action of the Advisory Board creates a situ- 
ation that complicates legislative matters for the 
time, but may eventually clear the situation. The 
members of this board are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on the recommendation of Dr. 
Nelson, Chief of the Bureau, presumably with 
the acquiescence of Mr. Burnham, who has always 
acted as Chairman. In the past, this board has 
worked harmoniously with Mr. Burnham and Dr. 
Nelson, and much stress has been laid upon the 
fact that whatever had been done by the depart- 
ment has received the endorsement of the Advisory 
Board. In the present situation the Board is in 
a position that to all intents and purposes squarely 
supports Bill HR 10433 that is opposed by Dr. 
Nelson, Mr. Burnham and the Biological Survey. 
This bill has already been up in the House; it re- 
duces the Federal bag limit to fifteen birds a day 
all over the United States. It has the Support of 
Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday of the Permanent Wild Life 
Protection Fund, William Nesbitt of the National 
Committee of One Hundred, Edmund Seymour of 
the American Bison Society and others. 


The Bureau, Admits Ducks Are Decreasing 

Under the provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Law Treaty the protection of the wild fowl of 
the country is entrusted to Dr. Nelson, the Chief 
of the Biological Survey. He has the right to de- 
clare how many birds shall be killed a day, and 
if he wills, he can absolutely prohibit the killing 
of ducks and migratory birds all over the country. 
The fact that Dr. Nelson had favored and author- 
ized the killing of more birds than is legal in one 
half of the states of the union has naturally raised 
the question as to just what interpretation Dr. 
Nelson places upon the meaning of the word pro- 
tection. In December, Dr. Nelson was advising 
the sportsmen of this country that with the single 
exception of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, birds were either holding their own 
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or increasing. He has since then admitted at 
a Congressional meeting that ducks were decreas- 
ing and the bag limit would have to be reduced. 
This reversal of his position will come as a shock 
to those sportsmen who have been following him 
blindly and have been lulled into a false sense of 
security by the bulletins of the Agricultural De- 
partment and the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, declaring that ducks are increasing 
at an astonishing rate and restriction of the bag 
limit would therefore be unnecessary. 


Criticism of Mr. Burnham and the Agricultural 
Department Unnecessary 


The criticism of the Agricultural Department 
that has been steadily growing, particularly in-the 
Valley of the Mississippi and its Tributaries, will 
naturally be augmented. We believe, however, 
that Dr. Nelson is to be congratulated upon the 
fact that he has undergone an enlargement of 
vision on the wild fowl question and has squarely 
faced a situation that has been apparent to an 
overwhelming number of sportsmen of this country 
for some time. He has, to be sure, lead the sports- 
men of this country deep into the danger zone, but 
undoubtedly believed that the legislation which he 
had in view would enable the flocks to recoup be- 
fore the danger point was passed. 

There is no reason for criticizing Mr. Burnham. 
He has never attempted to conceal his position as 
the salaried employee of an organization controlled 
by the gun and ammunition makers of the country. 
He has given them his best efforts and his legis- 
lative ability and the close contacts he has suc- 
ceeded in making with the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and the Biological Survey 
has enabled him to keep open an outlet for the 
output of his employers during a period of time 
that the sentiment of a large number of the sports- 
men of the country was in favor of restriction. 
He also may have believed that the terrific strain 
that was being placed upon the wild life of the 
country could be relieved by the legislation that he 
had in view. His optimism and faith in legislation, 
and his earnest efforts to hold up the ammunition 
market of his employers as long as possible, has 
undoubtedly carried him too far for the good of 
the sportsmen of this country as well as for the 
ammunition companies by whom he was employed. 
Although his efforts have resulted in marketing 
ammunition in the past, it has been at the expense 
of the future and the companies, as well as the 
sportsmen, are now confronted by a serious situa- 
tion that cannot be remedied by all the laws that 
legislative bodies could pass. It is an economic 
condition brought about by changes in conditions 
and it will have to be relieved along the lines which 
have proven successful in older countries that have 
worked out sporting problems similar to those 
with which we are now confronted. 


Gun Makers’ Position Reasonable 


It was perfectly natural for the gun and am- 
munition companies to be keenly interested in 
keeping open a market for their output; they 
would have been the legitimate subjects of com- 
mercial criticism had they failed to do so. They 
are, however, too intelligent to do so knowingly at 
the expense of the state or the future of the in- 
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dustry. A large number of the controlling factors 
are good sportsmen and the companies themselves 
are not fly-by-night affairs ready to despoil and 
disappear; they are old organizations and have 
been intimately associated with the affairs of the 
republic for generations and they constitute the 
most important factor in our national defense. 
They will, undoubtedly, eventually approach the 
question along rational lines and the fact that they 
are no longer as a unit supporting Dr. Nelson’s 
Federal Shooting Ground Bill indicates that 
eventually they will appreciate the importance of 
encouraging state game commissions. The more- 
game question is an economic and not a legislative 
problem. Its solution rests with the sportsmen 
themselves, in their own towns and counties. They 
should not be encouraged to look for help from the 
Federal Government or National organizations. 
The work begins at home and they, will have to 
do the work they profess to want done. ’ 


The Scrambled Game Refuge Bill 


The Federal Blind-Pool-Game-Refuge-Bill that . 


Dr. Nelson has kept before Congress in one 
form or another for the past ten years, to the ex- 
clusion of all other conservation’ measures, is a 
badly scrambled piece of legislation. It is designed 
to absorb game taxes collected ‘in the states by 
post masters and is authorized to take over the 
work that is now being done by. the officials of the 
state. This money is to be disbursed by a bureau 
under Dr. Nelson’s direction. A large part of the 
pool is to be absorbed in salaries and executive 
expenses and inquiring sportsmen naturally want 
to know what will become of the rest of it. 

Determination to build up the power of his 
bureau has undermined the strength of state game 
commissions more than Dr. Nelson realizes. It is 
impossible to unite the sportsmen of a state behind 
their own commissions so long as Federal officials 
keep up their campaign for the powers that are 
now vested in the states. There is a natural loss 
of interest in the affairs of state commissions and 
a deadly disintegration naturally follows. 


The Advisory Board a Representative Body 

The members of the advisory board are men that 
command the respect of the country and the 
sportsmen of Canada, and although they are at 
present out of sympathy with their Chairman, Mr. 
Burnham, on the bag limit question, this is no 
reflection upon the dignity of their position. They 
have a perfect right to disagree with their Chair- 
man, as well as with the officials of the Biological 
Survey, without in any way affecting their rela- 
tionship to the sportsmen of this country and the 
Dominion of Canada. The propriety of the Chair- 
man of the board being an employee of the guh and 
ammunition makers of the country has naturally 
caused more or less comment and criticism. That, 
however, is a question that simply concerns the 
dignity of the board and the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In the present situation, the Advisory Board’s 
opinion was not accepted as final. The department 
issued a circular announcing that an open meeting 
would be held in Washington. On such short notice 
it was naturally dominated by the hunters of 
that section of the country and it was their opinion 
that while it was perfectly all right to reduce the 


bag limit in other sections of the country, in their 
particular section it should be allowed to remain as 
itis. Their position in this matter is not as selfish 
as it may appear, for there is a great concentration 
of ducks along the Eastern sea board, and their 
opinions were fairly based upon their observations. 


The Unfinished Treaty 


The Migratory Bird Law as originally sponsored 
by FOREST AND STREAM is conceded to be the great- 
est step ever made toward the protection of wild 
life. The enforcement of the treaty was delegated 
to the bureau of the Biological Survey. The officers 
of the bureau, instead of proceeding with a survey 
of the situation and recommendations to Congress 
for the purchase of refuges and breeding grounds 
along the flight-ways as provided for in the treaty, 
made no movement in that direction, but affiliated 
themselves with two New York organizations of 
professional protectionists that have flooded the 


_country with bulletins depicting the great work 
‘that was being done by the government and the 


wonders that would be accomplished if Congress 
could be induced to give the bureau of the Biolog- 
ical Survey just a little more power and just one 
new law. It was a law that the bureau undoubt- 
edly believed good for the country because it was 
good for the bureau. There is, however, a group 
of far-seeing men who have carefully studied this 
bill and they feel that it would create the largest, 
sweetest and most succulent pork barrel that was 
ever presented in the name of conservation. 

The Saturday Evening Post, the Farm papers 
and the magazine writers have in the past year 
repeatedly pointed out that wild life is doing much 
better under the control of the state commissions 
than it is under the direction of the national gov- 
ernment. It has recently been announced that the 
beautiful herd of antelope that was built up by 
subscriptions of the sportsmen of this country and 
turned over to the care and protection of the Bio- 
logical Survey has been allowed to perish, and there 
is no question in the minds of the public that the 
bureau of the Biological Survey as a wild life con- 
serving body is a long ways behind the times. 

The reason that Dr. Nelson and Mr. Burnham 
failed to endorse a proposition for $300,000 to 
relieve the condition in the Bear River Marsh 
country is not a secret. It is conceded on all sides 
that this measure would go through Congress in 
record-breaking time, but as soon as it became a 
law it would remove one of the necessities for the 
passage of the bureau’s bill, and it would pave the’ 
way for further appropriations in - Nebraska, 
Kansas and other old-time breeding grounds. 

If the Biological Survey will devote its atten- 
tion to the development of the inviolate sanctuaries 
authorized by the treaty, it will result in a redis- 
tribution of the wild fowl of the country. It will 
relieve the congestion that now exists -in certain 
limited areas. It will enable thousands of the birds 
to nest within our borders that now go elsewhere. 
It will not create free shooting grounds, solve all 
of the sportsmen’s problems‘or enable men in 
moderate circumstances ‘to enjoy all of the plea- 
sures and advantages that have always been and 
always will be available to the rich. We do, how- 
ever, declare that it will result in a large increase 
in the wild fowl life in this country. 
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Half a Hundred Miles 
into the Upper Everglades 
for Duck and Bass 


By 
Rospert E. FAHERTY 


LLIGATOR jaw bones and 
A raccoon skeletons littered the 
ground. Closer inspection dis- 
closed. a budding ‘’tater’” vine which 
Mr. Henry tenderly protected, in an- 
ticipation of probable harvest of a few 
sweet potatoes months later. The 
Indian had left also a sprig of sugar 
cane growing in the weeds. 
also, scraps of bright-colored cloth, part 
of the Seminole’s rainbow-hued garb. 
Again duck stew, and a warming fire 
to dry our clothing, wet as usual. We 
were equipped for glade hunting, how- 
ever; extra shoes, extra trousers, extra 
underwear and shirts, to wear while 
others dry, were as essential as the 
rice, grits, flour and bread which con- 
stituted the greater part of the grocery 
supply. 

The evening was a pleasant one. 
Henry, crosslegged before the fire, sit- 
ting on his all-purposes felt hat, re- 
called incidents of a score of years of 
hunting and fishing and exploring in 
the Everglades and in the salt water 
country of the lower gulf coast. He 
told of deer hunting trips through the 
glades into Big Cypress swamp, the 
Seminoles’ favorite hunting grounds. 

Five days had proved the veteran 
hunter a past master of the art of the 
woodsman. He knew the habits of the 
denizens of the glades, the wildcat, the 
otter, the raccoon, the deer, the heron, 
the alligator; he knew fish and how to 
fish ’em. Handling a boat was easy for 
him. As a camp maker he was an 
expert in efficiency. He was as much 
at home in the Everglades as he was 
on Flagler Street, in Miami. 

The bedding appeared to be on rough 
ground that night. Groping hands 
brought forth many ’gator bones and 
parts of coon skeletons; they covered 
the ground, hidden in a light grass. 
Not a soft mattress! 

Ducks flew high above camp in the 
morning. Immediately we climbed a 
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We found, — 


Into the 
SAWGRASS 
WILDS 


We decided to 

stay and do some 

hunting. .I was con- 

veyed to a point on the 
waterway within striking 
distance of where the ducks 
were. 


tree and with field glasses sought their 
feeding grounds. The glasses mirrored 
miles of flat country, a sea of saw- 
grass; tiny sloughs relieved the mon- 
otony of the vista, and in the distance 
there was an occasional clump of green 
trees. In one slough, not far away, 
ducks fed placidly. 

After his observations Mr. Henry 
tried to fix definitely our location. Per- 
haps five or ten miles farther was an 
approach to the Big Cypress, he said. 
We were “prob’ly a bit short of sixty 
mile up.” A small inlet nearby was 
the mark of an old Indian trail which 
led to the Big Cypress over miles of 
sloughs and marsh. Some miles in, 
among the marshes, Indians had 
jumped deer, so they said. 

We decided to stay and do some 
hunting. I was conveyed to a point on 
the waterway within striking distance 
of the slough where the ducks were. 
From there I pushed through saw- 
grass, for hundreds of yards. It was 
not pleasure. It was a fight. Every 
knuckle of my hands was cut by the 
sawlike edges of the grass. My feet 
sloshed in water. Leggings weren’t 
adequate to protect my ankles from the 
sharp blades. 

Finally, wearied, I reached the 
slough bank. A tree formed a natural 
blind and I hewed away vines and 
twigs to make it possible to move about 
beneath the tree. There were no ducks 
in the pond, but, expecting their ar- 
rival, I prepared to welcome them with 
a shower of small lead shot in 12-gauge 


Part II 


measure. The old camera, strapped to 
my back, was held ready for a shot of 
another sort. 

I found that the slough was a mov- 
ing mass of gar fish, some of them 
really formidable-looking specimens; 
two and three feet long, their long 
jaws appended to brown spotted bodies 
made them seem powerful enough to 
fight a man. On the far side, muddy 
masses, like burrows, confirmed my 
first impression that the slough was an 
ideal “’gator hole.” And to make the 
view more interesting, sinuous and cor- 
pulent moccasin snakes slowly moved 
at the water’s edge near my feet. 


D UCKS flew and a shot brought two 
down in the slough. I must get 
them. But I elected to wait before 
venturing into the water. Soon other 
ducks came and I killed two more. I 
must go after them. Mr. Henry had 
assured me that the miniature sloughs 
were fordable. “Maybe you’ll bog to 
your waist, but keep right on going,” 
he had said. 

I stepped in. Gar fish, in unison, 
gave a mighty heave, and it seemed as 
if the surface of the pond was lifted 
with a loud splash. Scurrying by, the 
big ones struck my legs. It’s a funny 
feeling. 

I bogged to my waist and a little 
more, and I kept right on going—but I 
kept a stick before me. And I garnered 
four blue-winged teal and made the 
blind again, dripping, but otherwise 
intact. 





The choke gun banged again and two 
coots and a fat duck fell. I waited 
and brought down another pair. Time 
to retrieve ’em. Easy enough, I 
thought; you bog to. your waist but 
keep right on going. I did. 

After picking up two coots and two 
ducks, tying them to my belt, I looked 
around for the other duck ... . there 
it was, near the shore. I waded 
through the gar fish to get it. But it 
wasn’t so easy... . what was that 
moving near it? Bogged to my waist, 
I kept right on going, and I reached 
for the duck. But my hand stopped, 
and grabbed my pistol instead: a big 
’gator, an ugly, black, gnarled mass, 
had jaws open to reach for the duck 
too. I saw rows of big white teeth. 
Though under water my knees knocked; 
I heard the knock. But I put two .38 
slugs into the ’gator’s hide, somewhere, 
and he lashed his tail and disappeared. 
Then I disappeared, just a second or 
two later, re-appearing beneath the 
tree on good firm ground. The duck 
remained inert on the pond, and there 
I left it. ’Gators must eat, I thought, 
and it’s better for them to eat dueks 
than... . well, anyway, I left the 
duck where it had fallen. I was con- 


tent then to lie in the muck for a time 
and do my shooting with a camera. 

In the early afternoon I set out to do 
a bit of exploring. The sky was over- 
cast and the sun had vanished. Mr. 
Henry was not to return to the meeting 
place on the bank until late afternoon. 


I tramped through underbrush and soon 
got into the sawgrass again, headed 
toward a distant clump of trees which 
seemed to be on the margin of a pond. 
I had not gone far ere I regretted that 
I had started. But I kept on, battling 
the dense growth of sharp grass, be- 
lieving that soon it would give way to 
a lighter growth. Often I was in water 
to my knees. 

The trees had deceived me, and 
proved to be more distant than I had 
believed. Finally I reached them, and 
a small pond nearby. Three big blue 
herons fished industriously there. I 
rested, curiosity satisfied, scanned the 
landscape, a dread, trackless expanse 
of sawgrass and underbrush, sanctu- 
ary of wild animals and birds, and I 
resolved to turn back quickly to the 
companionship of man and enjoyment 
of the few facilities of civilization 
which we had brought into the wilds. 

Soon I was dwarfed by. the tall grass 
blades which rasped my clothing from 
all sides. With hat well down over the 
eyes and leggings about the shins, I 


pushed forward, using the shotgun to 
force the grass aside. Then I looked 
vainly for the trail I had made in 
reaching the trees. I went to both sides 
and did not see it. There was only 
unbroken sawgrass everywhere. I had 
gone too far to retrace my steps to the 
trees to find it. I tried to see ahead 
but it was impossible. 

Guessing direction, and cursing the 
foolish impulse which had brought me 
so far into the meshes of the grass, 
without a pocket compass, I struggled 
on. My knuckles bled from grass cuts; 
ankles, not fully covered with the leg- 
gings, pained from contact with the 
blades. Rasping on the accursed grass 
made my neck smart. 

After long and fatiguing struggle I 
came to the conclusion that I was lost. 
My course had not led to either of the 
tracks I had made going toward the 
duck blind and to the trees. There was 
no evidenze that I was near the bank 
of the stream. The gray sky became 
darker and I realized that Mr. Henry 
soon would be waiting for me with the 
boat at the bank. But would I ever 
get there? 

Suppressing unpleasant reflections, I 
gave a distress signal. Three quick 
shots from the pistol .... and I lis- 
tened for an answering shot from Mr. 
Henry. There was none. Upon quick 
impulse, I turned to the right and cast 
off in a new direction. Though fa- 
tigued, I pushed the grass aside furi- 
ously. Sloshing in water, attacked by 
the grass on all sides, I decided that I 
had learned the most uncomfortable 
predicament known to man. 

More effort—and I tried another sig- 
nal. The shotgun I chose, and it 
boomed quickly three times. I waited. 
It came. Far off there was an answer- 
ing boom from a shotgun. I was headed 
right, and I pushed forward with new 
strength. Reaching trampled grass, I 
found the duck blind, breathed a sigh 
of relief, picked up the ducks left there, 
and followed the trail through the grass 
to the boat where Mr. Henry waited. 

“’Smatter, Bob? “Couldn’t get out of 
the grass?” I nodded assent. “Best be 
right careful in there,” was Mr. 
Henry’s brief comment, but he followed 
it at the camp fire that night with 
recollection of instances of men dis- 
appearing in the Everglades, helplessly 
lost in the grass. 


R. HENRY had done some duck 
shooting, having three big brown 
ducks (the native Mallard, all-year 
Florida feeder), four teal and six coots, 


plump blue birds which Mr. Henry de- 
clares are superior to any duck in the 
frying pan. With my six birds, they 
made a satisfying larder. Fried coot 
breast, dear to Mr. Henry, was the 
piece de resistance of supper and Mr. 
Henry fried the rest of the birds and 
“canned” them, in hot lard, in a cov- 
ered tin pail, an encouraging store of 
food, provision against a camp famine. 

I thought both of us had earned the 
right to loaf and Mr. Henry agreed. 
We started next day by languishing 
lazily in camp. It was unalloyed plea- 
sure to sit under the big tree, puff on 
the old pipe and view the placid sunlit 
scene. Alder blossoms, vivid: white, 
stood out in the greenery; long<vines, 
bearing yellow blossoms, like “sweet 
peas, surmounted thick ferns. Yellow 
lilies bloomed in the stream. Great 
herons flew above. Coots bobbed their 
blue heads among the lily leaves. 

In the afternoon, enroute to a nearby 
vantage point to shoot a few ducks, I 
learned that there is a tougher tangle 
in the ’glades than sawgrass. Near 
camp was a thick growth of variegated 
scrub vegetation. I pushed into it. 
Suddenly I found myself wrapped in 
tough vines. They were twined about 
my neck, about my waist, and held my 
ankles tightly. I could see the objec- 
tive, and only a few hundred yards of 
the stuff intervened, so I didn’t turn 
back. But it was a battle, and I would 
choose six fast rounds in any prize 
ring before I would fight those vines 
again. 

Every few steps I must take pocket- 
knife in hand and cut myself loose 
from the vines which held me fast. 
The tangled brush could hardly, be 
pushed aside. In the midst of it I 
found a wild papaya tree, bearing 
yellow melons and I took several with 
me. Return through the brush was 
easier, for I had a trail to follow. 

That night a wind blew at sundown 
and dark clouds appeared. A storm 
blew up and the rain came in torrents, 
as we huddled in the tent beneath the 
mosquito bar. Rivulets flowed about 
the tent. It was the first and last rain 
of the trip .... and later we con- 
gratulated ourselves upon the fact that 
it had rained only once. 

The homeward trek began next day. 
Only three of Mr. Henry’s seven plugs 
of black tobacco remained; one good 
reason for quick departure was need of 
getting back before he was left tobacco- 
less. The nose of the little boat, headed 
again toward haunts of man, parted 

(Continued on page 180) 
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A Mid-Winter Night’s Dream 





(Conti wed from page 161) 


We laughed at him—at first. Thought 
it was his idea of a practical joke—to 
get us out into forty-below weather. 
But when he kept up the hollering and 
actually seemed to be frightened, we 
decided that Dixon was in deadly 
earnest. All our rifles were outside, in 
a log shanty we had built as a work- 
shop, and we kept the armament there 
because the shack was so steamed up 
that all metal objects seemed to absorb 
the moisture and had a tendency to 
rust. Three of us rushed forth and 
tumbled over one another in our frantic 
haste to get hold of the guns, while the 
others followed the cook to the edge of 
the bank overlooking Root Creek, from 
where he claimed to have. seen the 
bear. And “seen him,” he had, for he 
was now coming straight for us, lum- 
bering along at a clumsy gallop, just 
dimly visible under the starlight. 
What was more exciting was the reali- 
zation that the old chap was not alone 
—behind were two others, That was 
more than enough for the ywnarmed 
spectators and they rushed back into 
the shack and barred the door, inci- 
dentally locking us out with the enemy. 

James was lucky enough to be first 
to get hold of his rifle and, throwing 
the lever as he ran, he made for the 
edge of the bank to get a clear sight of 
the leader. But the bear was there 
before him and he almost ran into his 
outstretched forepaws as the animal 
rose up on his hindquarters and 
reached halfway over the bank. At ten 
feet, James raised his gun and hastily 
pulled the trigger, but the chamber was 
empty and the gun failed to answer. 
For a moment he stood undecided. He 
recollected having left a few shells in 
the magazine when last used so he 
pumped the gun again and fired from 
the hip and, not pausing to see the 
effect of the shot, turned ‘and ran. It 
seemed ‘to me, as that first shot was 
fired, that the night was full of bears. 
Bears all about us. Our eyes wége not 
yet accustomed to the sudden change 
from the glare of the lamips inside to 
the winter darkness broken only by the 
twinkling of a myriad of stars. 
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WAS relieved to see James’ bear 

slip backward down the bank and 
crawl slowly towards the river ice. He 
went but some twenty feet, then he 
dropped—dead. James fired another 
slug into him and shouted, “Get the 
others!” 

These two had been only a few yards 
behind the leader and at James’ second 
shot had stopped and turned. As they 
did so, both Graham and I fired and 
there was a howl of pain and fright, as 
two white objects disappeared with a 
rush into the darkness, headed for the 
river. I cocked my rifle and charged 
after them but it was so dark that I 
could not get in a second shot. One 
was hit, however, for I could hear him 
snarling and growling as they both 
scurried over the ice and then I heard 
two splashes and knew they had gained 
the open water. Disappointed and 
breathless, I came back to the bank 
and remember boasting that “We'll see 
blood tracks in the morning,” when I 
heard the chief’s voice, calling excited- 
ly, “Look at your gun, man! There’s 
nothing in it!” 

And only then did I realize that I 
had been running along within a few 
feet of the two starving Polars, one of 
them wounded, at that, with an empty 
rifle in my hands. The chief had 
known that the rifle had but one shell 
in the chamber—the one I fired from 
the bank. That was one of the tightest 
holes I have ever been in and, though 
I’m “a fool for luck,” I’d hate to think 
what might have come my way if those 
two brutes had turned on me. 

With the thermometer stuck at forty 
below zero and the sun about four 
hours below the horizon, we made a 
rope fast to the old she-bear that James 
had shot and all six of us dragged her 
up the bank and right into the shack 
and there, laid out in the middle of the 
floor of our best room (we had but the 
one), it was skinned and butchered. 
Inside of an hour the meat was stored 
away in our freezer—the great out- 
doors. 

We happened to be just out of cari- 
bou meat at the time and we sampled 


Polar steaks the next day and except 
for a decided toughness, found the 
meat fair eating. It was neither strong 
nor heavy, and is not unlike sinewy 
beef. 

ARLY next morning two of us took 

our rifles—this time carefully ex- 
amined and fully loaded—and started 
out to track the two that had gotten 
away. In their first fright they had 
taken to the water, but we soon found 
where they had returned to the ice. 
One track, the largest, was  blood- 
marked, as I had predicted. A huge 
brute he must have been, judging by 
the size of the spoor. The other was 
a cub.» James had bagged the female 
member of the family. We trailed 
them for six miles down the shore and 
there the tracks ended, again at the 
water’s edge, so we decided they had 
crossed the river. 

On our return homewards, we in- 
spected our traps en route and found 
every one along the line of march of 
the Polars sprung or uprooted, while 
deadfalls were scattered to the four 
winds. Every vestige of bait was gone. 
Those bears were surely hungry and 
the choice odors of our camp and its 
tin can “dump” must have been entic- 
ing. Their tracks showed that they 
had passed the camp before “winding” 
it. The. same tracks showed as plainly 
that after “winding” it they had lost 
no time. in getting there. 

Many and hair-raising have been the 
conjectures since as to what would 
have happened about that camp had 
not the cook gone out at .the critical 
hour, and had our unbidden guests 
safely reached the festive board. 

You may sing of a night beside a 
campfire in August, with a harvest 
moon shining through the treetops and 
the dull roar of a nearby rapid uniting 
with the sighing of the pines to soothe 
the tired senses and lull to rest a 
weary paddler after the day’s back- 
breaking grind, but I most fondly 
recollect a February night in an open 
camp on the trail to Oxford House— 
the huskies chained to the neighboring 
trees and crunching their unsavory, 
frozen Nelson River whitefish. Whilst 
the trail-hardened Crees were con- 
structing the camp, we stood about, 
knee-deep in the snow, shivering and 
impatiently watching the novel opera- 
tion. At. last, the fire a-going, we 
crowded about the blazing spruce logs, 
laid full-length the width of the camp. 

Bags were brought into the enclosure 
and the cook and his outfit given first 
place by -the fire. One man filled the 
big tin kettles with snow and placed 
them over the fire. To escape a scorch- 
ing he handled them with a four-foot 
pole. A’ dozen frozen bannocks were 
stuck up to thaw before the blaze, 


while the cook heaped up the frying 
pan with a bountiful mixture of pork 
and beans. The bannock takes the 


place of bread in the North, just as the 
sourdough did in the West. 
(Continued on page 188) 
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Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 
Challenge? 


Twenty-one years is a long time to stick 
to any one product—particularly tobacco. 
Because even though over a period of 
years a tobacco may not change in flavor 
or quality, a smoker’s taste generally does. 

So it is all the more remarkable to 
receive such letters as that from Mr. 
Roberts of South Dakota, reproduced 


below. 
Columbia, S. D. 
Sept. 9, 1926. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I am a veteran of the Edgeworth 
army, still in active service. 

I make this claim, challenging all 
comers, to have smoked Edgeworth and 
nothing else but Edgeworth (when it 
was possible to get it) for a longer 
period than any other person within 
the scope of your territory. 

I have smoked Edgeworth for twenty- 
one years and will soon start on the 
twenty-second. 

T’ll admit to having tried other brands, 
including so-termed high-class, high- 
priced blends and mixtures, enough to 
appreciate and satisfy myself of the 
superiority of Edgeworth. 

In all these years I have never had 
one can of Edgeworth that varied in 
flavor or otherwise. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. J. Roberts. 


Let us send you 


free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 


you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 
in quality. 
Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 7-0 S. 
Zist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
3 We’ll be 
grateful for the name and address of 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is 
a special week-end-size can for 35c that 
is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannet supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


fe your vadio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 wien’ 
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An Alaskan Trap Line 


(Continued from page 135) 


ever the conversation was we all 
pitched in, all but one and that was 
sourdough Sleeper. As for a descrip- 
tion of him I’ll just slide over that and 
say he was a typical looking sourdough 
of fine physique—had the blush of a 
ten-year-old lad and a most amusing 
twinkle in his clear blue eyes and—oh 
yes, an appetite. 

While he was more than enjoying his 
dinner, he would, at intervals, crack a 
clever joke on his friends. During a 
lull in the conversation I asked a wood- 
chopper who was seated opposite me if 
a trapper’s chances for getting some 
good pelts out of the Gokona and 
Christochena country weren’t pretty 
good. I asked this so Sleeper would 
indirectly answer if he was the man 
whom the writer of this diary had re- 
ferred to as a partner of his in that 
locality. It brought a comebaek imme- 
diately from Sleeper. 

“Do you know anything about trap- 
ping?” he asked in a tone as though 
he had never seen a trap. 

“Oh, just a little,” I answered. 

“Hurray!” he yelled and then he was 
off. “You know,” he carried on in a 
loud tone of voice, “most fellers know 
all about trapping any kind of a pelt. 
Now I have lived off this land for as 
long a spell, I’ll bet, as any white man. 
I’ve seen men go in to trap with ten 
times the size of a grubstake as what 
I’ve packed and they couldn’t get by 
because they didn’t know the game and 
they pulled stakes so fast and left the 
country in such a hurry that if they 
had a feather in their hand they would 
have been flying. Then along came a 
feller that seemed pretty good at first. 
He was a good lad in many ways—big 
huskie boy from Illinois, but after 
a while he commenced dictating to me. 
Then his way got to be the only way. 
He had a habit of slipping one over me 
when I wasn’t looking. One day he 
acted slicker than ever and when I told 
him about a wildcat turning over a 
trap on me and springing it he pulled 
a smooth one on me; told me to set 
the trap upside down. What do you 


know about that for a man from IIli- 
nois? Well, sir! You know I worked 
him so he tended two traps I set that 
away and one day he goes to one of 
the traps and there he saw a huge 
wildcat trapped. What’s more I saw 
to it that he saw me there when he 
released the critter. Well, that tamed 
him down a bit and he never mentioned 
a word about it again after he first 
said, ‘Well, I’ll be ——!” 

“That’s a good one,” I added. 

He caught my eye and said, “Well, 
I'll admit I shot the cat the day before, 
after he had stolen a rabbit out of one 
of my snares. I then put him in that 
trap sort of natural like. He knew 
that I hadn’t tended the trap for several 
days and the critter naturally died.” 

“Didn’t he notice the bullet hole in 
the cat?” asked Sergeant Parsons. 

“You bet he would have,” said Sleep- 
er, “if he’d a skun it. But you see I 
carried it back for him and the second 
we went around a river bend I hap- 
pened to slip and that wildcat jumped 
right out of my hands and into the 
river. Pass the potatoes, please.” 


Enjoys “The Gorilla Hunt” 
EDITOR, FOREST AND STREAM: 

I want you to know how much I have 
enjoyed reading the several install- 
ments of “The Gorilla Hunt.” It is the 
most absorbing outdoor story that has 
appeared in any magazine in recent 


years. 
ROLAND B. Brown, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Modern Rifle Shooting 


(Continued from page 152) 


employs an externally controlled mount- 
ing conveniently adjustable for both 
windage and elevation. 


-NOTHER obstacle encountered in 
the usual bolt-action is the lift of 

the bolt handle. The scope can be 
mounted no lower than the bolt handle 
permits when it is turned up to open 
the action. The target scope can be 
slid forward to escape the turned-up 
bolt handle and pulled back again after 
the bolt handle has been turned down 
to ‘close the action on the next car- 
tridge fed into the rifle chamber. While 
this roundabout method of loading is 
permissible on the target range, it 


would be impossible in “rapid fire,” and 
not to be thought of in relation to the 
Hunting Scope. It would limit the 
hunter to one shot, and would make 
in effect a single-shot of his bolt-action 
repeater. On guns with a high bolt 
lift the Hunting Scope is mounted high 
enough to permit free manipulation of 
the bolt handle, and the mounting bases 
are sometimes made hollow to permit 
the use of iron sights without re- 
moving the scope from the gun. On 
such guns the cheek piece or comb of 
the stock can be made as high as pos- 
sible, which height is of course limited 
by the necessity of leaving room for 
the cleaning rod through the bore and 
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from the receiver. The most satisfac- 
tory method, for raising the comb on 
such rifles that I found is to use a 
Rowley Cheek Pad with which the 
comb ean be hoisted as much as %-inch, 
which is sufficient for the most ex- 
treme case. These leather pads are 
laced on the stock and can be removed 
with the scope, or at any time for 
convenience in cleaning the gun. 

The chief objection to the seemingly 
high-mounted Hunting Scope on some 
of the bolt-action rifles is in my opin- 
ion sheerly, or at least largely, one 
of appearance. It is true that the 
higher the sight or line of aim the less 
convenient is the task of aiming. This 
applies equally to iron sights raised for 
extreme elevation required by long 
ranges and to the high-placed scope 
sight on rifles with a great bolt-handle 
lift. On the other hand I have shot 
a number of such scope-sighted rifles 
and found that as long as the exces- 
sive drop from the line of aim through 
the scope permitted resting even the 
side of my chin against the comb that 
the excellency of the sighting principle 
involved in aiming with the Scope more 
than compensated and resulted in im- 
proved accuracy over iron sights with 
which the cheek snuggles down hard 
against the comb. 


HE cut of the B & M Hunting Scope 

on the Model 54 Winchester is a 
picture of a friend’s gun. He is an ex- 
cellent shot, though an amateur at re- 
loading. However, using bullets of his 
own moulding and a light load of his 
own fabrication he wrote me that his 
Scope-sighted Mod. 54 was giving him 
1%-inch ten-shot groups at 100 yards. 
Even in these days of ultra-ism that 
would be considered accurate—his aim- 
ing and holding must have been per- 
fect. Using the same Winchester and 
Scope and a similar load with a differ- 
ent bullet I scored from sitting at 25 
yards 199 x 200 and shooting outdoors 
from prone got all in the black, and 
all but three shots into the nine-ring 
of the Fifty-Yard Small-bore Target 
from 75 measured yards, which is bet- 
ter than I can shoot normally. Con- 
sidering the increased drop the entire 
credit must be given to the telescope 
sight. 

On my own scope-sighted bolt-action 
the drop from the line through the 
Hunting Scope is increased to 2% 
inches using the factory stock. In 
spite of this the Scope has enabled 
quicker and more accurate snap-shoot- 
ing than with iron sights, though their 
lower line of aim permits a snug- 
ger cheek rest against the stock. My 
experience makes me feel that the im- 
portance of a high comb on Scope- 
sighted rifles has been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. While the high comb is un- 
doubtedly desirable, it is more impor- 
tant with ordinary sights, because the 
many advantages of the real Sporting 
Scope more than compensate for the 
loss in “snug-cheeking” brought about 
by the increased drop from the line of 
aim. 
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WATERWAYS ARE NEW HIGHWAYS. OF HAPPINESS 


‘Johnson 


1927 MODELS 


~new standard of Power Smoothness 


° 


-new measure of Motor Efficiency ‘ 


- new degree of Riding Comfort 















EALIZING that the outboard 
motoring public looks to John- 
son-for the outstanding develop- 
ments in the industry, this year we offer 


new features which greatly increase power and per- ; 


formance in all twin models. 

A new motor has also been developed, the Stand- 
ard Twin, for those who desire a motor midwa 
between the Light and the Big Twins in speed an 

wer. This was especially designed for large row- 

ts and for racing. , 

Whatever your requirements may be—for canoe, 

rowboat, racing or commercial craft—one of the out- 
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The ideal motor for small run) 
abouts, Baby Buzz boats, rac- 
ing hydroplanes and commer- 
cial craft. Weight, 85 pounds., 
Speed range, 2 to 27 m. p. ho 
depending upon type of boat 
used. Priced at $210.00 

. : t 








board motors developed by Johnson 
will furnish you the ideal power and 
speed. You may now choose from four 
motors, each with different power and 
each possessing the exclusive features which have 
made Johnson the world’s largest manufacturer of 
outboard motors. 

If you are considering the purchase of an outboard 
motor you owe it to yourself to see or, far better, 
a Johnson, the acknowledged favorite of outboar. 
Motor users. 

We will gladly send complete information on the 
four Johnson motors for 1927. Write us. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1530 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Canadian Distributor: Export Division: Eastern Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Co. 75 West Street New York Johnson Motor Co. 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 4 West 61st Street, New York City 


Four Johnson Models: The Light Single $115, The Light Twin $140, The Standard Twin $165, The Big Twin $210 


‘\Johnson”° 
Oniboatd sig, Mators 
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B. & M. 3-power Hunting Scope, ‘“‘TH’’ mount, 
“DC” screws shown on Remington Express Model 30 


RIGTD locked mounting, READILY adjust- 
able. LOW outline with “A” screws . for 
hunting. QUICKLY detached and replaced. 
Endorsed by Capt. Askins and Col. Whelen. 


THE B. & M. SCOPE GIVES YOU 
INSTANT AIM on running game. ACCURACY twice 
as great as any metallic sights adapted to hunting. 
LONGER SHOOTING DAY, ineluding dawn and 
dusk when fron sights cannot be seen. CONFIDENCE 
that comes from seeing antlers clearly and the 
entire background surrounding your target. 





BELDING & MULL $95,0scee!# Road 








Be Safe With 
3-in-One 


“You can buy cheaper oils, of course. But 
they are just common mineral oils, while 
in-One is a high grade oil compound that 
has been the shooter’s standby for 32 years. 
It penetrates the pores of the metal, prevent- 
ing rust and pitting. Oils the moving parts 
perfectly. Doesn’t evaporate or gum.” 

At all good stores.in Handy Cans and 
bottles. The Big Red “One” on the label 
is your safeguard. 

FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N. Yees 
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ete Lisa te 
SEE FREE? 


The Best that skill and experience can 
prodace—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt enna ae 


*~ 


$48.00and up} 
The most complete line, including eens aoe 


Buzz and Zip Plane; also most Se mod 





up 
Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 


Canees 

“ = 

ed models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
canoes. 







cluding non-sinkable sponson 

Motor Boats . 

$263.00 

and up 

With or v engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 





CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
———=>> TWO LARGE FACTORIES << 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT oe se 
224Ann St. aWriteto io) ef 


PESHTICO 
WISCONSIN 


Small Boat Building 


By H. W. Patterson 
Build your own boat this summer. Here 
are detailed descriptions and drawings 
showing the various stages in the 
building. There are chapters on proper 
materials for boat building. 144 pages. 
Illustrated. Flexible cloth, $1.00, 


Book AND Dept. 


Fores (STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y, 









Winding up the 
Happy Valley 


On anp on the river winds, each bend dis- 
closing scenes more glorious than the last. 
Green hills, blue sky and purple distance 
lie reflected all about us. 

In our ears the murmuring sound of wa- 
ter, in our nostrils the breath ef fragrant 

ine. We'll camp tonight wherever fancy 
strikes us. And—vwe'll alcep the sleep of 
the just on feather beds of fir, 

An “Old Town Canoe" is the ideal craft 
for every water highway. Sturdy and strong, 
yet light in weight and perfectly halanced. 
Remarkably low in price too. $58 up. From 
dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern ‘canoes for outboard motors, 
dinghies, etc. Write for it today. O.v Town 
saxo Co., 783 Fourth Street, Old Town, 


‘Old Town Canoes 
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Paddle Your Own Cance 


(Continued from page 153) 


F 


bow and stern of the turning point. 

When the canoe swings around, it 
does not actually turn at the center of 
gravity but at the center of the area 
under water of a vertical plane passed 
longitudinally through the keel line. F 
on sketch B acts as a fulcrum about 
which the canoe turns. This point F 
will be used as a very important point 
n the following instructions on steering. 

Next comes the task of piloting the 
canoe with a load in the bow, but with 
only one man paddling and this man, 
of course, is in the stern, but he does 
not have the wedge-shaped water line 
to help him. Place yourself in the 
canoe, dip the paddle in the water and 
pull. This pull will turn the bow away 
from your paddle, but if the edge of 
the blade next to the canoe is turned 
back slightly towards the stern and 
then the pull is made, the canoe will 
not turn but will continue in a straight 


'line. The angle at which the blade is 


placed in the water must be just right 
to overcome the turning effect of the 
straight pull, This is best explained 
by means of a diagram. Sketch C 
shows the straight pull represented by 
the arrow S. P. This force has a lever 
arm of A tending to turn the canoe 
about the fulcrum F in the direction of 
the arrow L; but the angle at which 
the paddle is dipped in the water causes 
the paddle te cut in toward the side of 
the eanoe. This must he held away 





and the paddle moved back in a straight 
line. This side thrust is represented 





Faddle Blade 


by the arrow S. T., the forces S. P. and 
S, T, being in proportion to the length 
of the arrows. The arrows on the solid 
lines indicate the direction of the forces 
exerted by the paddler and the arrows 
on the dotted lines indicate the oppos- 
ing forces of the water. It is really 
these opposing forces that move the 
canoe ahead and the directions of the 
opposing forces are used to determine 
which way the canoe will turn under 
given conditions. The force S. T. has 
a lever arm equal to the length of B 
tending to turn the canoe in the direc- 
tien of arrow R about the fulcrum F, 
which is opposite to the turning effect 
of S. P. As S. T. has much the longer 
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Sketch B 


lever arm, the force necessary to neu- 
tralize the turning effect of S. P. is 
much less than the straight pull itself. 
This side thrust seems very hard to 
hold against if you have been steering 
at the end of each stroke, using the 
paddle as a rudder, but it can soon be 
mastered and when it is, the side thrust 
is not even noticed. If the outside edge 
of the paddle is turned toward the stern 
of the canoe, the effect will be just: 
opposite to the above and the canoe 
will turn sharply toward arrow L. 
This covers steering from the stern 
seat, but when paddling in the bow, the 
results are exactly opposite. 

With two paddling in a canoe, a very 
large part of the steering should be 
done by the man in the bow. Owing to 
the fact that he is now in the bow and 
the opposite side of the fulcrum F, the 
results will be reversed. When the bow 
man turns the edge of the paddle blade 
next the canoe back toward the stern 
and pulls, the bow will turn away from 
the paddle instead of toward it as 
would happen if paddling the same 
way in the stern. In this case, both 
the straight pull and side thrust tend 
to turn the canoe toward the arrow R. 
If it is necessary to turn very sharply, 
the man in the bow should back water, 
but in backing water, he should remem- 
ber to adjust the angle of his blade to 
get the best results, 


Paddle Blade 


Sketch C 


All of these arrows, fulcrums and 
lever arms are not necessary te make a 
canoe go, but the beginner learns faster 
by knowing why things happen as they 
do. Although these instructions are 
primarily to cover the art of steering, 
a word should be said about the posi- 
tion of arms, body and paddle. 

The paddle should be held as near 
the blade as possible with the right 
hand if paddling on the right hand side 
of the canoe, and the left hand should 
be on the end of the shaft. If the left: 
hand does not reach the grip or the: 
hands come too close together, change 
the paddle. A five and one half foot. 
paddle is right for the average man.. 
The length of the shaft is important as: 
all of the steering is done with the left. 















“hand or the hand at the top of the 


shaft, and if this hand does not reach 
the grip, the paddle cannot be easily 
held with the blade at the proper angle. 
The lower or right arm should be held 
as nearly straight as possible, not 
pending at the elbow, but swinging 
back and forth. The left hand is raised 
above the blade at the start of the 
stroke and water is stabbed or sliced 
down with the blade. During the stroke 
the right arm is swung straight back 
and the upper arm is pushed forward. 
At the end of the stroke, the paddle is 
not pulled up and: out of the water 
straight back, as this only tends to pull 
the stern down in the water. Instead 
of this, pull the left hand across the 
body which will cut the paddle out of 
the water edge first, swing the right 
arm in a flat are to the beginning of a 
new stroke without bending the elbow 
of the lower arm. As the right arm 
reaches the beginning of a new stroke, 
the left arm is again raised above the 
head and stroke repeated. 


Archery 
By Ropert P. ELMER, M.D. 
R. ELMER, who has long been an 
ardent student and supporter of 
the sport of archery, has prepared a 
complete and exhaustive treatise on 
this -subject in “Archery.” The book 
places before the public the science and 
art of archery as revealed to the author 
by fifteen years of study. 

The author believes that it is quite 
possible for one who is wholly ignorant 
of the subject to become an expert in 
this noble sport with no other assistance 
than this volume offers him. 

The book reviews the history of arch- 
ery in this country and abroad, gives 
instruction in ‘shooting and in building 
the bow, arrows and other tackle acces- 
sories. 

Published by Penn Publishing Com- 
pany and for sale by FOREST AND 
STREAM, Book Department, 


The Devil Bug Skunk 
Fas is a new lure that will strongly | a. 
appeal to the fly-caster who enjoys 
luring his quarry to the surface. It is 
strongly constructed, being wound with 
copper wire, and is supplied in six 
attractive patterns. It floats readily 
and, being made of horsehair, fish hold 
it longer than they do a cork-bodied 
lure, thereby giving the angler a fair 
chance to set the hook. It is tied on 
two sizes of hooks—Number 4, for 
large trout; Number 1-0 for bass. Both 
sizes retail for $1.00 each. The illus- 
tration shows the actual size of the 
lure as tied on the number 4 hook. 
For additional information, address 
the Fishing Editor. 


PRICES ARE LOWER 


STARTING 


Position- 


Fast and Slow Speeds 
Forward & Reverse 


You can start your Caille motor at the dock, and 


The WHITE is light weight, yet tet it warm up. Then you can glide off—fast or 
slow, forward or back, by merely raising or low- 


turdy it is used by 90% of the 
— y y % your steering handle. $32.00 puts this won- 


Maine guides. At home in turbulent Sins outboard motor on your bost—the reat 
or placid waters. Safe and Speedy. in easy payments. Get full facts—write today. 


Gracefully designed, finely finished CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
and equipped. 6228 Second Bivd., Dept.’B, Detroit, Mich, 


Built for years’ hard usage. 
rake 


A Great Vacation Pal. Write for free 
illustrated catalog today. 
2 HP 


E. M. WHITE & CO., 
Old Town, Maine 
Canoe Builders since 1890 
a over 20 miles per hour 
1 y TWIN 
Outboard 


Boats:-Canoes 


THE 1927 WAY 
TO GO FISHING | 
N° more back-breaking paddling 


or rowing. A White Canoe or 
Boat fitted with Outboard motor 
takes you there and back in jig 
time—without effort. 


On the famous KENNEBEC paddling canoes. 


SEND for FREE BOOK 
Now is the time to buy. ° Graceful, fast, seaworthy, 


because of extra wide “tumble home” features, $ 


Popular everywhere. Hundreds of pleased users. Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 

cornles seas 1S mae, Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 

Koquimams. Ky ak and positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


others. Catalog Free. 
THE KENNEBEC MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 


CANOE CO. 


Dept. H-31 


Buy your out-door 
clothing as carefully as 
you do your rod or gun, 
and you'll surely buy 


‘Duxbaly- 


It is by far the most Service- 
able Clothing for Life in the 
Open—wind proof, cold 
proof, rain proofand wear 


15 New Feats 


las the many other features of the wonderful Moto: 
that t Haney the world in 1926 by its remarkable 
pares You will want to know especially about *'The Pilot” 
— a NEW device that steers your hoat in any course you 
—— straight or curved, et attention frost = ov: 
Leaves you free tocast, or troll or rest. proof. 


Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of 
DUXBAK clothing 


LOCKWOOD Le 


BOAT (@ MOTOR CORPORATION 


Power, fm ta Spends fa ba ore ace of Starting, im arian E ge Utica = New York 
Soovectenor end De Motor Get tick Stace =. us . 
oi oat ee FREE a ae Oeics, 7 
ae Lockw. lazing 101 Noyes Street, Utica 
advanced neue aoaineiet penine, me methods backed by 23 roan seat — send my copy of “Serviceable Clothes.” 


MOTOR Weed City and State ___ 


712 Jackson St. 
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Es han Fishing, Hunting 6 
62. Y"S_ALARGEST RANGE of SUPPLIES itt CANADA 
‘BOOKLET FREE on REQUEST 


85 KING WEST 


FLY TYING, ROD and 









LURE MAKING 
QUALITY Materials and Supplies 
TACKLE Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Now’s the time to get ready to go. Start making and 
i is repairing your own tackle and it sure will add to the fun 
4 next time you go fishing to play them on your own make. 


Everything for fishing. Catalog free. 


J. A. WILLMARTH 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 





Eels, Mink, Muskrats ete. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 


STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
eatch ea p catches flies. Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 126, Lebanon, Mo. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


The character of the Edward vom 
Hofe Tackle stands out no matter 


































where it is in use. It made the 
capture of big game fish a plea- 
sure. Its superiority is recognized 
throughout the entire fishing 
world. Our. reputation. is’ main- 
tained by building and _ selling 
honest goods. Since 1867 this has 








been our steadfast policy. 
2c stamp for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 


Book of the Black Bass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


The Book of the 
Black Bass, _ the 
last work of Dr. 
Henshall, the 
Grand Old Man of 
Fishing, contains 
the complete sci- 
entific and life 
history of the bass, 
together with a 
practical treatise 
on Angling and 
Fly-Fishing, and a 
full account of 
tools and _ tackle. 
To the illustra- 
tions Dr. Henshall 
has given the 
same minute care 
that he has given to 
the text. With the 
exception of some 
line drawings, they 
are new and consist in many black-and-whites 
and several very fine ones in color. This _edi- 
tion, therefore, of the Book of the Black Bass 
is virtually a new book. It will be as welcome 
to Black Bass fishermen as the pull at the end 
of their lines, while it proves more than ever 
Dr. Henshall’s right to be called “the Father of 
the Black Bass.” 


9 illustrations, 548 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Art and Science of Fresh Water Angling 


(Continued from page 142) 


reverse the process, yet discretion 
sometimes prompts one first to disjoint 
the top—when cramped for free space 
about the rod-tip. Attach leader and 
flies. 

The position of the reel as stated 
above, with han- 
dle to the right 
side, is the more 
general practice. 
Again, in waters 
where heavy fish 
frequently are 
encounter- 
ed, many experts prefer to control this 
‘game with the “good right arm” and 
to handle the net with the left hand. 
Such right-handed anglers then place 
the reel—still underneath—with its 
handle to the left and with the line 
hugging the rod as it 
runs off the spool and in 
reeling in they turn the 
handle backward with 
the left hand and do not 
change hands on the rod 
in playing a fish. This arrange- 
ment admits too of shortening the 
line by reeling at the same time 
that one is drying his fly in the 
air. Also it admits of turning the reel 
handle forward with the right hand if 
one holds the red in the left with reel 
and guides uppermost. 

For fastening the line to a loop at 
the end of the leader we prefer the 
simple jam-knot reinforced by a knot 
in the end of the line, as shown in Fig. 1. 

It is a secure fix and yet the leader 
readily is detached. Fig. 2 shows an- 
other method, which makes it safe 
without the knot in the end of the reel- 
line and also has the advantage that 
the projecting end points toward the 
fly. Fig. 3 is also a secure knotless 
scheme. 

When joined after the leader loop is 
thoroughly softened, Fig. 4 illustrates 
yet another good way; and occasionally 
an angler will be encountered who 
whips a gut loop to the end of his reel- 
line, or who prefers to fasten line to 
leader by the single fisherman’s. knot, 








Bowline Knot, 


cheerfully sacrificing a bit of line now 
and then for the sake of having leader 
and line practically continuous. Again, 
you may whip a loop with fine silk in 
the end of the reel-line itself, and then 
varnish it. 

The reel should be seated below the 
hand on a rod used for fly-fishing. A 
narrow-spool single-action reel gener- 
ally is preferred for fresh-water fish- 
ing except when casting from the reel. 
Among American reels we regard the 
“Symploreel” and the “Rainbow” reel 
as offering splendid values for their 
costs. These reels may be procured in 
various sizes with capacities of 30 
yards of “F” to 30 yards of “C” enamel 
line.» The prices range from five to 
seven and one-half dollars. 

The Hardy “Uniqua” reel, made by 
Hardy Brothers, of Aln- 
wick, England, is a 
splendid moderate-priced 
reel which comes in all 
sizes from the 2% inch 
diameter up to “medium 
salmon” size. These 
reels retail in this coun- 
try for from seven dol- 
.. lars and fifty cents up to 
about fifteen dollars. The “Uniqua’”’ 
reel is equipped with a patent click 
which offers a resistance to the fish 
when taking line, but which reduces 
to almost nothing when the angler is 
reeling in. Hardy also manufactures 
several other reels 
which enjoy a de- 
served popularity in 
this country, includ- 
ing the “St. George” 





and the “Perfect,” 
both of which are 
+9 beautiful examples 


, of the craftsman’s 
art. These reels retail for from eigh- 
teen to twenty-two dollars. 

Many experts, no matter how “fairy- 
like” the rod, prefer the balance and 
consequently less fatiguing action ob- 
tained by use of a reel that weighs 
approximately one and one-half times 
the weight of the rod. 


It will identify you. 











Thus they would have a four-ounce 
rod carry a six-ounce reel. Mr. Southard 
speaks quite convincingly about this in 
his sumptuous “Trout Fly-Fishing in 
America.” Mr. Montagu suggests lead 
wire wound around the inside of the 
reel-drumasa 
good remedy for 
increasing the 
weight of a light 
reel; or a piece of 
sheet lead could be 
rolled about the 
axis of the spool. At the 10. 
same time he very well 
cautions that a too whippy 
rod is made worse by a heavy reel. 

To use a rod continuously, as in dry- 
fly work, without undue fatigue, re- 
quires that the rod shall balance across 
the finger with reel attached (that the 
center of gravity shall be) at a point 
only a few inches ahead of the hand- 

grasp. Some few 

anglers (more in 

8 ZF the West) who 
= often are engaged 
Cc ‘with heavy fish 

AF [I]. favor the auto- 

matic reel even for 





fly-fishing. 

Reels should be kept properly cleaned 
and oiled, and you must beware of rest- 
ing the butt of your rod in sand at any 
time, as grit will work havoc with both 
reel and line. If sand does inadvert- 
ently find entrance, remove the spool 
from the frame 
and clean it out 
at once. 

This brings us 
to the considera- 
tion of the leader 
itself and the 
preparation of the “cast” (denoting the 
leader and its attached flies). The 
use of a leader at all, and especially in 
the more refined method of fly-fishing, 
is in recognition of the importance of 
at least obscuring the connection be- 
tween the fishing line and the lure. 

Natural flies or 
other food do not 
normally present 
themselves to the 
fish, attached to 

# 13. a hook nor, in 

addition, connect- 
ed to a much more conspicuous cable. 
If you would appreciate just how much 
the angler is handicapped by the neces- 
sity of using a leader, sometimes, when 
fish are rising freely but persistently 
refusing your fly, cut the point and 
barb off a small dry artificial, snap it 
out on the water 
by means of a 
rubber band, 
and before _ it 
long has thus 
floated perfectly Fy 
free see what 
happens to it. 

The arrangements shown in Figures 
1, 2, 3 and 4 for attaching the reel-line 
to the leader, are likewise applicable 
for the attachment of a dropper-fly 
straight snell to a dropper-loop in the 
leader. While not more than two flies 






+ (2. 
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£\New Weed Frog 


a ABSOLUTELY WEEDLESS! 


Here’s the best surface lure we know of—a lure that 
goes back into the weeds, lily pads and reeds—or right up 
onto shore—and comes back skimming and splashing its 
way along without fouling! The front planes carry it up 
and over the surface weeds and obstructions! Can 
used Avith pork rind! A splendid lure for dark nights! 
Get one at your dealer’s or direct! 


Our new beautifully colored catalogue of true 
to-nature lures — sent FREE upon request 


I ER, 
CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


173 S. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 




























HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
; Hints with alot of ideas on usin 
p Hildebrandt baits that “hook an 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
71) everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
a> 10 you—tellus where to send it. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co., 334 High St., Logansport, Ind. 

















MR. FISHERMAN: Are You Interested— 


In @ better Casting or Trolling line; Silk or Linen; for 
less money? Inclose stamp for card with samples and prices. 


SILKLINE CO., Dept. A., PEKIN, ILL. 


Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows:* 


. Wiggler- -$1 22 
py Wie Gler- - eh 


tle Eaypt ggier - 

shim e Rd Wiggers )) 
Tees. Mone ay or Fis Fe 
eee 5¢ Jar. 






Here’s a Hook That Holds ’Em! 


THE JAMISON BARBLESS 


Ever use it? Give it a trial. You'll 
like it. Goes in deeper and quicker. 
Holds ‘em better than barbed hooks. 
Humane, too. Does not cut or tear. 
Helps save fishing. 


Here’s Another Good One! 


THE SHANNON SPINNER 


It’s a real bait. Lands every fish that 


























hits it. Attractive, weedless. Fish any- Mfg, By 
where you want with it—deep water or 
shallow. It’s all the same to the Shan- Al. Toss 









non. With barbed or barbless hook, as 
desired. Ask your dealer or send for 
catalog of Up-to-Date Tackle. 


MOVING PICTURES OF FISHING 
A New Release—Send for Details 


The W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 113 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Alkali Wate rproof 
Silk ‘Leak 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
catalogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the cheap- 
est, but we do claim to make the best, 


No. Test Price per 100 Yards 
2.86 






Look for this 

Signature »—> 
It’s on every rod—‘‘on the butt joint under the varnish.” 
None one. ow it. A guarantee of perfect action 
and workman 


Fly Rods-—Bait Rods—Salmon Rods. $20 to $70. 


Write for folder describing these beautiful hand-made rods. 


E. W. EDWARDS ROD CO., yew? fiaven: Sonn. 


Do You Want the BEST? 

















Bend steel 


Cap screws down 

joints fn nest Thus 
ked, rod joints posi- 

Sraty ‘cannot creep 


out of alignment. 


“HARDYS” Maregant | LOCKING JOINT 





South Bend Steel Rods 


” ‘ 
Makers of the famous “PALAKONA” Split 
OUTH BEND steel rods have an exclusive patented lock- 
os joint feature which es them easy to assemble— 
its cannot stick or jignment, 


Bamboo Rods, welcome visitors to their show- 
guides get out of al: 


rooms 64, Pall Mall, LONDON. Hardy’s| join 
1927 Anglers’ Guide @& wi ana yeaa seem 


Catalogue, giving details of The locking joint feature may be had in South Bend bait- 


‘ rt fly- d bait rod t Telescopic steel rods are 
their Products and Plates} six eitheed in these three types in several lengths. 
of Flies in correct colors, 


Send ee er 
5 “ Fishing— Tackle hen.” 
mailed FREE to anglers 
writing to 


, | Ws crdedac BEND BAIT "COMPANY 
ay cv epremerccl Re mantemnatialine ct Piting J Fete 
a eae? wae SOUTHEBEND 
173 







































& WE HAVE 

a ©” _ BEEN NOTED 

0° FOR OVER 50 
=f QUALITY AND 
< VALUE of our 
HIGH-GRADE RODS 

and OTHER TACKLE. 

LOWER PRICED GOODS 
(which, price for price, we consider 
the BEST VALUE ON THE MAR- 
KET). To make this fact known we 


YEARS FOR THE 

~ however, have not 

G been so well known for our 
mention: 






















PEERLESS SPECIAL 
FLY ROD 


Good Quality Split Bamboo 


SOLID CORK HANDLE 
HAND WELT FERRULES 


GENUINE AGATE FIRST 
GUIDE AND TIP 

These rods are not “‘junk’’ but are well 

balanced and good value. Made in— 

84%, feet for Brook Trout 

9 feet for Larger Streams 

9/2 feet for Western Waters 


PRICE ONLY $10.00 


' 


















































Imported 
Trout Flies 
(All the Popular 










for lake fishing:and only one for the 
stream or any dry-fly work is prefer- 
able, there are many good anglers who 
like to fish with three flies on the cast 
when fishing with wet flies. One objec- 
tion to multiple flies is well illustrated 
in the predicament of an angler who, 
through hooking a two-pound chub on 
his stretcher-fly, risked the loss of the 
three-pound trout at the same time fast 
to the hand-fly. Flies are best fastened 
to the leader three feet or more apart. 
The bottom dropper or bobber-fly, next 
the reel line (also called hand-fly), 
should have the longer snell (or con- 
necting piece of gut, which suspends 
the fly) and it should be the larger or 
largest fly, as the cast will alight better 
when the end fly (stretcher, tail or 
point fly) is a small one. The middle 
dropper fly snell had better not be over 
four inches long when tied. 

There are numerous plans for attach- 
ment of a dropper fly. Do not tie any 


|dropper fly loops in your leader after 


the manner shown in Fig. 5, -because 
this method does not give a direct pull 
and one strand of gut is likely to cut 
another (A.). This form of loop tends 
also to hang parallel with the leader, 
thus favoring the fly’s fouling (snells 
winding around) the leader instead of 
standing out free of it. These objec- 
tions are obviated by the arrangement 
illustrated in Figures 6, 7 and 8. Make 
a simple loop in leader (Fig. 6), roll 





Patterns) 
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MONARCH BRAND 
(As Good as Others’ Best) 


Wet Flies—on Gut.................. $1.00 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing—on Gut $2.00 per dozen 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S 
EXTRA QUALITY 
(Finest Possible to Make) 


Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut.....$1.50 per dozen 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut....... $1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks.$2.00 per dozen 














































A LOW-PRICED TAPERED LINE 

These lines are made of a good quality pure 
Japan thread silk enameled in a new and superior 
ga they are serviceable lines at a moderate 
price. 


Double Tapered :—Made in mottled water color, only, 
in 30-yard lengths. 



















ener eeeneres 


c D E F 
Bach .cccccceses $4.00 $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
Established 1822 
€ oe e e 
William Mills & Son 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 























Sole Agents for 


H- L. LEONARD RODS 


The Red You Will Eventually Buy 












Our CATALOG contains not ay Senet and 
LOR PLATES of FLIES; 















describing outfits for oe for various Game 
og COPY MAILED RECEIPT. OF 10c 








the gut at B between thumb and finger 
(Fig. 7), and next invert the loop C 
through the strands at D (Fig. 8). 
There is no objection to having the 
loop in the end of the leader for the 
attachment of the line made in the 
simple fashion noted above as faulty 








for a dropper loop; but a better way is 
that shown in figures 9,10 and 11. A 
double loop (B and C) is made in the 
gut (A) as seen in Fig. 9, next pass 
the D end of gut between these loops 
(Fig. 10); then pull loop C through 
loop B (Fig. 11). 

Not a few anglers resort to the reli- 
able bowline knot. Junctions between 
loop and loop unquestionably are the 
most convenient arrangement of any, 
but many experts do not like any kind 
of looped connections—multiple loops 
least of all—because they enmesh air 
bubbles which make the cast too con- 
spicuous and scare off the fish. Such 
would regard the methods noted above, 
for attachment of the line (Figures 1, 
2, 3 and 4), when used for connecting a 
straight, loopless gut snell with a 
leader loop, as a compromise. Another 
such compromise is the simple trick of 
hanging the looped snell of a dropper 
fly against a knot in the leader, shown 
in Fig. 12. Arrangements more favor- 
ed by the particular angler are shown 
in Figures 13 and 14, by which the 
dropper fly snell is securely attached to 
the leader at any point and without the 
employment of any permanent ioops. 
After leaders are tied up they should 
be soaked again, then stretched between 
pins or brads and so dried, after which 
they may be rolled into large coils and 
put away in a dry and dark place 
until used. When making or repairing 
casts and changing flies on the stream, 
a most useful article is a pair of tiny 
blunt-pointed scissors that may be car- 
ried in the shirt pocket. Have them 
secured by a cord. 


(To be continued in April.) 





Crocodiles Ahoy! 


(Continued from page 155) 


together. Costa Rica swung himself 
monkey fashion into the branches of a 
big tree and continued on in this man- 
ner until he was well up to the top. 
Birtley wasn’t as good a monkey, 
but was doing pretty well, except 
that he had-a small tree which, when- 
ever he would get a little way up, 
would bend under his weight and ease 
him back into the water. These were 
tense moments. We grounded the 
motor boat as near Birtley’s tree as 
we could get, and he was hauled aboard. 
In the confusion the crocodile with his 
dozen or so bullets made his get-away. 
Birtley lost his rifle and his Annapolis 
class ring in the excitement, but even- 
tually retrieved the rifle when the tide 
went out. Manuel, Costa Rica and all 
their relations are still searching the 
mud for the ring for which a five-dollar 
reward awaits the finder. 

It’s almost unbelievable the amount 
of lead a crocodile will carry. The one 
whose hide is shown in the illustrations 
we cornered in a small pool where he 
couldn’t well get away from us and 
shot him repeatedly through the head 
and shoulders. Several times we 
thought him dead and would undertake 
to put a line on him, but he thrashed 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


about and snapped his jaws as soon as 
we came near or touched him. So 
eventually, from directly above and 
with my rifle muzzle three feet from 
his head, I shot him five times through 
the base of his skull with dum-dum 
bullets. It was not until then that he 
subsided. 

We dragged this one out and towed 
him to camp where we measured him 
and found him to be a little over 
eighteen feet in length. With the 
assistance of the population of the vil- 
lage, we skinned him. It was a difficult 
job, for his hide was half an inch thick 
in places, and the toughest raw-hide 
ever encountered. 


Cee. are a pest in that 
they eat fish, birds, game, and an 
occasional native (or are reputed to), 
so for this reason we continued our 
battle with the crocodiles until our 
case of 1,200 rounds of ammunition 
was expended. It is impossible to say 
how many we killed or what was our 
percentage of hits, but we do know that 
there were a lot of dead and very sick 
crocodiles when the battle was over. 
We shot some snipe, curlew, and 
wood pigeons with a 20 gauge gun, and 









I OO ee 





~ ‘bought chickens, bananas and coconuts 
from the village, with the result that 


a oe we lived well in camp. That night we a , 
pass sat late around the camp fire going = ka enas. yon een ee 
loops over the day’s adventures. Manuel’s ® peo hss ee s 
ough old father told us much native lore a N ool ctghel Pees sadie we 
about crocodiles; among other things in, Inf; allibl esters ty corte oe = 
; said that the only sure way to kill one Yoh kn € roarin to bring em down. 
reli- E aie, . : uh know, Jim, a high wind and a high- 
sl is to shoot him in the white behind reachin’ powder both bring ducks. 
the and below his shoulders, that it was a Hercules Infallible is the standard, dense smokeless 
waste of time and ammunition to shoot otuen powdes, Wet ce dey, het 06 ote, & ote 
any, the big ones, for they couldn’t be killed bacteremia - 
zoe with a rifle. The old man had never i 
- seen a Springfield rifle and when I shot' . ilmington, 
pet through a fair-sized tree he was speech- “Infallible” and “Hercules E. C.’? 
= less. When he said “Good night,” he Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
Such told Birtley he was a lucky man to} arse, a mg 
ove, have escaped his crocodile; this result- oles p Aves SP BS rors 
es 1, ed in Birtley shooting crocodiles and 
~ 4 climbing trees all night long in his 
h a dreams, but his talking in his sleep 
we only woke us once. 
: # After an early breakfast we broke 
oe camp and, although the hide which we 
— towed astern delayed us somewhat, we 
— successfully completed our 150 miles of | 
pe ocean and river motor boating without | 
d “4 mishap or engine casualty. 
Vine Unfortunately my ship is small and | 
as the hide was large, and after some} 
sik days it became so ripe that I had to} 
San dispose of it. I then kept a four-foot } 
hich length from the end of the tail, which, | 
dl well-salted, I had put high in the ain) 
ine on top of the life rafts, but that too is 
ring gone. The man whose cleaning station 
st is the life rafts threw it overboard. 
tiny His explanation is that he knew I had 
sles, ordered the hide thrown overboard be- 
h cause it smelled, and that he thought 
— the tail piece was being saved by some- 
one without my knowledge. Whether 
this is true or not it’s a good alibi and 
I don’t much blame the man, but I do 
regret the loss of my fine trophy. Any- 
way there are still the kodak pictures 
to prove the story. 
te The Immaculate Host 
and (Continued from page 145) | 
rom Suddenly, as if they could no longer 
ugh withstand the onslaught of the gale, 
{um the flock slid sideways and drifted 
he twenty yards rearward. Now what 
had loomed up as a certain shot for 
wed me fizzled in a twinkle. No deep re- 
nim grets though, for as they advanced 
ver ' again they were headed directly for 
the Bill’s position where he was extended 
vil- prone, with tumble weeds pulled over 
ult him. 
a From where I lay sheltered by weeds, 
ace while the wind shrilled overhead, I Ser 
watched the flock of about 150 geese 
= approach Bill’s hiding place. The long, THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT - BAMBOO 
rapid sweeps of black tipped wings Price $3.00 High-Grade Split Bamboo 


- gave the peculiar illusion of swarthy|§STREAMCRAFT - ~- Price $2.50 


0), : c 
ig propellers revolving around snow white] j:.:¢ is an opportunity for the readers of FISH ] NG RODS 


bodies. Would they continue straight} FOREST AND STREAM to purchase the two 





yur : 
on shed or would they suddenly resort to| Potioned im his erticle, “The Art and Science ||| _7rite for Special Booklet describing 
rifting? At length they were but| of Fresh Water Angling,” in this issue. . a 

a 

: twenty yards out and possibly twenty-| Ene, mon gn?myenreeers caine o | Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 

nee five yards high. I saw Bill rise up.|Ped for the Made at the Rod Shop of 

sie An seetant. lide ‘ om toppinl, and SPECIAL PRICE (POSTPAID) $4.25 THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
quickly another fell, followed by hollow, Book AND Dept. BANGOR, MAINE 

ad muffled reports instead of the usual OREST™ STREA , Qual 

a Dice meu of alte Gaede as Fo sae are Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 
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Jefever 


NITRO- SPECIAL 
(In U.S.) ONLY $28.25 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 
of order. The Lefever 
is the only inex- 
pensive double 
that stands use 
and abuse. 
The U.S. 
Navy buys 
Lefevers. 


Fag en Rg edi gS as 
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Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload, A 
standardized 
gun built only in 
410,26in.,20ga.and 
16 ga.,26in.and 28in. “ 
12 ga. in 26 in.,.28in., 
and 30 in. A Lefever 
won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years, 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 








































KRAG CARBINE STYLE 


22 inch Barrel, 5 shot Box Magazine. Barrel 
slightly used and refinished, other parts NEW. Shipping 
weight, '3)bs. Shipping extra. 

Krag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sptg ‘Rifles. .$14.00 
Sprefid 45 Shot Guns 4.75 Sprgfid 45 Carbinis 4.50 
Terms Strictly Cash, No C. VU, D. Shipments, 
Catalogue Free on Request. 

W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0., N. (0th St., Phila, Pa. 













Makes old guns like new 
Easily re ag a Brush 
NEW i No Heating Is Necessary 

opens Restore the finish on five 


UN Ue } guns in ten minutes for $1.00. 
eee} New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-3 BRADFORD, PA. 











RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






shot t peing the U. S. 

1908 cartrid i. “Weigh 

s. Length, 4° ae inches; 5, H0.- 

end e it 
Gown bolt aaa eer 0. Web cart. Belt. 40 
vent a ‘Messpans, canteens, cicnentione 
haversacks, Outin s, hats, helmets, Saddies, 
bridles, eee larlats, Wc Medals, etc, 15 Acres Army 
Goods. New 1927 Collection issue, 380 
pages, fully yr inastrated, contains pietnres and his- 
torical information of all American Military guns and 
istols (inel.Colts)since 1775. with all WorldW ar rifles. 
Mailed .Est.1865.Spec.New Circular for 2c stamp. 
_Faeteleonun Sons, 501 Broadway New York City 
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“Old Reliable” 







See it at your dealers! 


























PARKER GUNS 








Pull! ----- - - - Dead! 


25-50-100 straight—powdered by direct hits, That’s play for a 
Parker. Seasoned trapshooters favor the faster handli 
rate Parker Ventilated Rib Gun, with the exclusive rib and notch construction. 


Send for beautifully illustrated catalog 
PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 












OON another flock was sighted. 
This followed the same line of 
flight. Slowly it approached and headed 
for my position. Fifteen yards closer 
and I’d whack them, I decided. But 
this flock duplicated exactly the per- 
formance of its predecessor and slid 
away before the wind. I was tempted 
to shoot but they were out of range in 
a twinkling. As if following a desig- 
nated aerial course they swung back up 
wind, and headed for Bill’s blind. A 
suddén furious gust howled past and 
the great birds virtually hugged the 
ground. What an eyeful they offered 
the expectant gunner as they came 
straight for him not fifteen yards high! 
Up rose Bill and drew on a bird. Sud- 
denly a goose whirled down. Then 
another, hard hit, swung before the 
wind, seesawed as it was rushed along, 
and toppled when two hundred yards 
out. 

Numerous flocks now came in sight. 
Sometimes a half dozen were seen at 
one time as they tacked into the gale 
and strove to parallel the river. Soon 
Bill secured another opportunity and 
brought down one bird. 

Deciding that I must change my 
position in order to get into the line of 
flight, I hastened to a point 100 yards 
beyond Bill’s stand. Then the usual 
thing happened. No sooner was I hid- 
den in a mass of tumble weeds than a 
flock of the big snowy fellows crossed 
exactly over my old position. Shortly 
after, this performance was repeated. 
Thereupon I hot-footed it for my previ- 
ous stand. None too soon either, for 
another bunch was headed that way. 

From my prone position and out of 
the corner of my eye I watched the 
flock approach. When one hundred 
yards out they were still sixty or sev- 
enty yards to my right. If they pro- 
ceeded straight ahead it would mean a 
long, long shot. But the next heavy 
of boys aro made happy with this wonderful Z'p-Zip | ZuSt flung them to one side and when I 
canuet aor io do withet ore your tealer bappexs | ]ooked again there they. were headed 
eases for me while they labored with power- 

Automatic Rubber Co. ful wing strokes to gain aerial leverage. 
Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C. Years of experience with geese could 
not suppress the tingle and excitement 
of the moment as I gazed out from 
between the weed branches. Rising 
slowly, I crouched against the shelter- 
ing weeds. How large they appeared, 
and how close!. I put the ivory bead of 
my old Smith right at the bill of a big 
one central in the flock and as I swung 
a bit ahead I pressed the trigger. 
“Crack” snarled 28 grs. of Ballistite 
and kicked an ounce of chilled 4’s in 
the stern. Down came that goose end 
over end. I drew on another massive 
bird but just as I pulled the trigger a 
roaring gust rushed past. It did not 
seem to swerve the, gun but apparently 
the shot was shunted to one side. A 
clean miss! 

Flocks kept coming in rapid succes- 
sion. Bill quickly downed another bird 
from a wedge-shaped formation. Al- 
most simultaneously and without a 
flare at his muffled shots, a band headed 
in my direction. A big fellow, evidently 
a greater snow goose, led the caravan 
which rose almost from the ground and 





















LEAN your gun’s bore 
with Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9 after 
shooting—keep it bright and 
new. Removes the highly 
corrosive primer salt de- 
posited by firing, all powder 
soot, also removes leading and metal 
fouling. Prevents RUST and depre- 
ciation of value. Equally effective re- 
gardless of ammunition or kind of 
firearm. For more than 22 years 
the standard—used everywhere. No 
acid or other harmful ingredient. 


Send 10c. 


instamps tor 
sample of No. 9. 


Ask for ““Hoppe’s Recommended by Uncle Sam. Keep 


Guide for Gun a bottle of No. 
Owners” — Free. 9 handy always. 


Hoppe’s Oil and Grease 

Specially refined for gun mechan- 
isms, Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil has 
highest viscosity and NEVER 
GUMS. By neutralizing fouling 
acids and excluding air, Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease prevents after corrosion 
in the bore. Excellent for use with 
a field cleaner. 


At Your Dealer's 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














TYPE. 


Unusually 

eee small and compact—4 in, 
rotection overall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 

calibre smokeless shells—fits in vest pocket $6.00 postpaid. 

Leather Holster 75c extra. 

R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















f CAMPERS AND TOURISTS: 
Here is the very thing for you, 
campers tell us that this is the 
,Sreatest weapon to be had where 
f firearms are prohibited. Zip-Zip 
Y Shooter is noiseless, powerful and effective, andis used 
by a great number of tourists and campers, Thousands 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS ff} 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition. Webley Air Pistols 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 cts, JE 

A. F. STOEGER, /t. 

224 East 42nd St, New York 
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right in my face. There was a flurry 
as I arose, a bit off balance. The big 
’un seemed to have disappeared mirac- 
ulously. Singling out another, almost 
at the end of my gun barrels, I whacked 
him fair in the neck. Very close he 
was, not more than 15 yards distant I 
would say, and he came down an ex- 
tremely dead and limp goose. Swinging 
quickly I bumped another out of the 
flock. The survivors, some fifty or 
sixty, slid down wind. Undaunted, 
they resolutely faced the gale again 
bound straight for another danger zone. 
At length a flare and flurry and a 
goose dropped, following which two 
muffled reports from Bill’s gun reached 
me, as if from a great distance. 


S™= they came, flock after flock, 
and strangely mute. Gloriously 
white they loomed as they trod a nar- 
row aerial lane not more than 200 
yards in width. Seldom did they deviate 
from this flyway, but the whys and 
wherefores must always remain a 
mystery. Perhaps, like river pilots, 
their leaders observed certain well-de- 
fined landmarks to guide their course. 
Even when the preceding flock had 
passed out of sight, its successor hewed 
to the same line of flight. 

Before very long Bill stopped. shoot- 
ing and with seven geese down I soon 
followed suit. Then gathering our 
birds together we took a common sta- 
tion, sheltered from the biting Boreal 
blasts by a mass of tumble weeds, 
humble friends of the goose shooter. 
It was great to lie there comfortably 
and at ease in the snappy sunlight, the 
atmosphere crystal clear, while the 


wind howled and swirled overhead. 


Gone now was the desire for slaughter, 
curbed by the legal limit of eight geese. 
Thus we reclined while company after 
company, propelled by those great black 
and white wings, advanced against the 
gusty tide to loafing or resting grounds 
miles beyond. Natural engines drove 
those feathered craft forward, noise- 
lessly, infallibly, while dark eyes peered 
ahead. All sense of danger seemed to 
be absent now in the face of their 
formidable task of reaching a safe 
anchorage. 

All good things must have an ending, 
and so it was with this flight. Suddenly 
it seemed to stop and only after an 
interval of fifteen or twenty minutes 
did a bunch of stragglers appear, the 
last of the Immaculate Host. So we 
slipped the loops of our game straps 
over the heads of fifteen geese, admired 
them for a period and finally, weighted 
down by pur backloads of game, wended 
our way car-ward while nimble fowl 
lice deserted their hosts and tickled our 
epidermis. Gladly enough we placed 
our burdens in the car after a walk of 
a quarter mile, for they were becoming 
heavy. Then a bit of lunch, after 
which, warm and snug, we essayed the 
135-mile drive home. A five-hour jour- 
ney it was and yet 20 years previous 
a party, of which I was a member, 
oceupied five days in covering the same 
ground. But then we had no genii of 
the motor to serve us. 


“Famous for Accuracy and 


Hard Hitting” 


Squirrel Timber 


Whipsaw Island,. Farrell’s Hills, Teal Lake Bot- 
toms—ever-alluring hunting grounds! Shagbark hick- 
ories, butternut trees, walnut trees, mellow sunshine— 
tinkling cowbells, whispering treetops, barking squir- 
rels, Glorious! But enjoyed by no one so much as by “Slim” 
Ebner with his fine lever-action Marlin .22—the squirrel-shootingest 


* hunter in four counties. : Sale BS : 
No greater enjoyment of a hunting rifle is to be found than in 
You have a man’s-size 


making a companion of a Marlin Model 39. fou ha , 
.22 caliber repeater of remarkable capability, inspiring the highest 


, of marksmanship and sportsmanship. 
Model 39—.22 Caliber Rim-fire Ask for Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Service 


The only lever-action .22 caliber repeater made. 
meni Wg 


Has 24-inch octagon barrel, tool steel breech- 


block, etc., with the famous deep Marlin-Ballard 
rifling. 

The gun of guns for small game, vermin, and 
all practice shooting. Winner: against all comers 
in many target matches up to 200 yards. Ask 
your dealer. If. he cannot show you one, accept 


no substitute. Write direct for complete informa- 
tion and prices, THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, $2 Willow St., New Haven, Coan 


AM A 7 E U R THe ua 
By Major GUNSMITHING 


TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Fe SSENTIAL to’ the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner 
of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing’ has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismount- 
ing and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel 
dimensions which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. Price $2.00, Postpaid. 


Trap and 
game guns 
$37.50 to $750.00. 


Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Arms and 
Ammunition Editor of Field and 
Stream, says—‘‘Kill the vermin 
and use a new model Ithaca to 
do it.” Send for free Catalog . 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
OX 25, ITHACA,N.Y, 


BODIFIT 
AUTO 
CUSHION 
Most pop- 
ular auto 
cush _<e 
ever made. Helps sho’ 
people reach pe dals. 
Makes comfortable any 
auto seat or any place to 
sit on land or water. 
Beautiful Chestnut, 
Golden Brown, or 


AIRUBBER MATTRESS 
Creates luxurious sleeping 
comfort on ground, 
or cot. Sizes for one or 
two people. Many widths 
and lengths. Always 


insures blissful, refresh- 
ing sleep in camp, safety 
and comfort on the water, 
swimming, hunting fish- 
ing’ or just riding. Com- 
fortable seats on buoyant 
air on ats, autos or 


BOOK FREE 

Shows useful new wrinkles 
for joy, safety and con- 
yenience in camping, 
hunting, fishing, motor- 
ing, ete. 


ary, Uigiiatcd’ (> AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
sly low. 480. Saperior St, Dept 3, Chicago, Mi 
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ARCHERY 


by Robert P. Elmer, M.D. 
Its history, together with complete 
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instruction in the manufacture and 
use of the Bow and Arrow. 


$5.00 


The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Niscrimina ting Archers » 











YEW LONG BOWS 


“Unbreakable in the hands of an archer’ 
PRICES, $35 TO $100 
Lemonwood bows; arrows, hunting and target. 
I am a practical hunter-archer—have killed a bear and 
panther with my tackle. 


C. H. STYLES 


52 Hernandez Ave., Los Gatos, California 

















The most complete 
line made in 
theU.S.A 


California 
By-Products Co. 










62 West. 47th St. 
New York 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 











Lemonwood Bow, beautifully pol- 
ee —1 a, vsleue grit 4fhat nae co 
arrows all in 4in. ae pane complete $2. 50 \ 
as 10R”. in, Lemonwood Bow; 4 Arrows 5 
SENIOR” — 3%. soa quivers St Gin’ sy 
Target Box. A splendid outfit, complete $5.00 —t 
Write for Catalog M—Dealers Inquiries Invited 


L. E. STEMMLER CO., Queens = Village, N. N. Y. 


Oldest Manufacturer in U. 


Only $39.00 


For This Highest 


Yo Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the <-* for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, -birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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In Forest Glades 


(Continued from page 148) 


River Camp empty-handed but with an 
appetite that would have shamed me 
back in civilization. To tell the truth, 
I had grave doubts of ever satisfying it 
in one meal, but mine host, Charles 
McNally, a right jolly blade and a good 
stout yeoman, withal, setteth a gay and 
festive board and my fears soon dis- 
solved before the concrete evidences of 
his culinary skill. 

The following morning I began still- 
hunting in earnest, but the woods re- 
mained dry and although I saw more 
than twenty deer the first week, I was 
unable to get within bow-shot of any 
until one day I came upon a good-sized 
buck standing broadside on at the bot- 
tom of a little ravine. The distance 
was about seventy yards. I was carry- 
ing my bow braced, with arrow nocked, 
and I immediately pulled up and drew 
for a heart shot. The string twanged 
and I saw the arrow pass about six 
inches under his belly. He hunched up 
his back as the arrow sped underneath 
him and I immediately nocked and let 
fly another which just grazed his 
brisket and struck the ground about 
ten feet in the rear. He jumped back 
and turned and went over to investi- 
gate the arrow, which evidently he did 
not like, for’ he started off along the 
slope at a brisk lope just as I loosed a 
third shaft which flew wide of the 
mark. Then I.stood and watched my 
first opportunity to bag a deer with 
bow and arrow fade into the distance 
with the rapidity of a moving express 
Of course I was disappointed, 
but felt with the close shooting I had 
done on this, my first attempt, that 
success should reward my second op- 
portunity. Therefore, I did not allow 
the failure to dampen my spirits in the 
least, but went on my way confident 
that in the end I would be successful. 
I hunted for the next two days without 
a good opportunity for a shot although 
I put up an average of five or six deer 
each day. However, they were all too 
far away or were running shots and as 
I have not yet reached that stage of 
efficiency where I can “cleave a hazel 
wand at fourscore yards,’ I passed 
them up. 


HAT afternoon the wind shifted to 
the northeast and it clouded over. 
Then came the storm which lasted well 
up to midnight. In the morning ‘there 


Liquid Voices 


was six inches of tracking snow on the 
ground and I knew the woods would 
‘be quiet enough to permit a close 
approach to my quarry which is an 
extreme essential when hunting deer 
with the long bow. It was a wonderful 
hunting morning, clear and still, so I 
arose early and got off into the woods 
just after sunrise. There were deer 
tracks everywhere and it was apparent 
that they were on the move and feed- 
ing. I sighted several, but was unable 
to work up within bow-shot until, just 
after passing through a blow-down, I 
came suddenly on a big buck feeding 
in an open space on the side of a ridge 
about fifty yards away. He had not 
heard nor seen me and, with beating 
heart, I dropped on one knee and 
nocked a large broad-head, aimed just 
back of the fore leg, and let fly. The 
arrow went off to the left a little and 
passed through his body about six 
inches below the backbone, and pro- 
truded through the opposite side. He 
made a great leap and stood for an 
instant allowing me time to loose a 
second shaft which struck just back of 
the heart. With a bound, he was off, 
ran straight for a hundred yards and 
then fell—dead. 

I was, of course, highly elated over 
this my first success with the long-bow, 
and then and there resolved that I 
would in the future use no other 
weapon for big-game hunting. Arthur 
Young has demonstrated the practica- 
bility of the long bow on the very larg- 
est of game and his experiments have 
proven that while the broad head arrow 
lacks the shocking power of the big 
game rifle, it causes greater hemor- 
rhage and produces speedier death. 

I summoned a guide from camp and 
together, we dragged the big buck down 
to the lake, where we loaded him into 
a canoe and brought him in. 

Another snowstorm that night, and 
the home trail out on the following 
morning. It took us two days to reach 
Portage—ample time for reflection. I 
decided that this had been my most 
enjoyable trip for big game and that 
the long bow presented problems which 
added new zest to deer hunting. And 
so I say, “Hats off” to Saxton Pope 
and Arthur Young, who have done so 
much in popularizing the hunting bow 
in this country. 


and Big Trout ' 


(Continued from page 149) 


midst of the falls beside the pool. Here 
we fought’ for a while, and then a wash 
of the current carried water up the 
little cliff I had been standing on, and 
the trout went with it. He went as 
high as the water, and it seemed to 
me, higher. And—was it excited imag- 
ination or fact?—he remained there for 
a moment after the water raced away, 
and as he remained he shook himself 





against the cliff. Suddenly the line 
went slack. The biggest trout I ever 
hooked was gone! 

I climbed back to my rock ledge and 
over it, where I could not be seen from 
the pool, and there I sat down and 
filled my pipe. I had made one grand 
fizzle. A good fisherman should have 
landed that fish. 

“I handled him too rough,” I told 
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myself. “I socked it right to him. 
Ought to have taken more time and 
been careful. Careful—how can a man 
be careful in a current that goes nine- 
ty-three miles a ‘minute when fighting 
a forty-seven-pound trout that is ten 
feet long and hooked with a No. 8 fly?” 

Hyperbole is a privilege of fisher- 
men! I sighed, knocked out the ashes 
and got up on the rock again. 

“Only chance of a trip,” I told my- 
self, as I got out more line for a cast. 
“Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. I may fish till I am old 
and the city of Duluth has grown clear 
up to Little Marais, but I’ll never tie 
into another one like that.” 

I wondered what might lie where the 
foot of the big whirlpool poured over a 
one-foot ledge into a smaller whirl 
below the left-hand part of the falls. 
I let the old McGinty go from me with 
the current, let it be sucked down under 
a square yard of foam, and lightning 
struck again—lightning, but somehow 
a different quality. It was a tug this 
time, with tremendous weight, and it 
did not flash up, though the fish came 
over the foot drop of whirling water 
to the level of the big whirlpool and 
tore up the current like lightning. I 
kept the line tight, but did not force 
the fight this time. Somehow I felt the 
hook might hold longer if I should use 
a little more discretion. There we went 
at each other for a while. All I did 
was tell myself to be calm and let the 
trout do all the fighting he wished, 
while I tried to figure some way down 
from that ledge. 

Then the trout decided calmer cur- 
rents would be better, and he came 
into a tiny bay of still water below my 
feet. As he did so, I saw him—not ten 
feet long this time, to be sure, but fully 
nine and a half, with sides that showed 
up brownish in the water. How he 
differed from the twelve-inch browns 
we had been getting—no flashing sides, 
no red spots done in colorful attempts 
to rival the burning coals of fontinalis, 
and no glisten and glance of light. I 
promptly made him get out of the little 
slack-water and back into the whirlpool 
again, and I kept him there a long 
while, merely holding my line tight and 
making him swim for it. And how he 
did swim and tug and fight! 

At last he decided to leave the pool 
and started down stream, and as he did 
so I worked backward on my ledge, 
managed to slide down while I kept the 
rod upright, and was now standing on 
a low rock bank. Up he went into the 
whirlpool again, and then I made him 
go back, and forced him finally into the 
more quiet stretch of gliding water 
below. Three or four times I had him 
up to the bank, and cursed my foolish- 
ness for telling myself I never needed 
a landing net. And at last I kicked 
and manhandled that fish up the bank, 
and he promptly spat out the hook.. It 
ended with my getting down on hands 
and knees, and finally lying prone in 
the slime of the bank and rolling on 
that trout to prevent his escape. While 
T held him under me, I got a thumb in 
his mouth and fingers in his gills, and 





Blade opens 

and locks auto- \ 
matically. Locks auto- NY 
matically closed. Blades forged 
from best obtainable 


The mind 
landing with 


Flylock Automatic Safety Fishermen’s 
and Outdoor Knife 3.3... ack. 


Length of blade 334 inches. 
Length of handle 5 inches. 
At your dealers or 

sent postpaid for 


THE FLYLOCK KNIFE COMPANY, Inc. 
106-110 Lafayette St., New York 


NEW ZEALAND : By Zane Grey 


of the average angler visualizes with difficulty the 
rod and reel of eight- and nine-hundred pound fish. 


Prior to Zane Grey's visit to New Zealand waters, the existing 
records were considerably lower than they now are and the 
superiority of American angling methods over those employed by 
the English 
landed two 


was plainly evidenced by the fact that Mr. Grey 
world’s record deep-sea fish and his companion, 


Captain Laurie D. Mitchell brought to gaff a 976-pound Black 


Marlin. 


Mr. Grey records his adventures with great enthusiasm, while 
his descriptions of the rugged New Zealand Coast and the 
heaving tropic seas are written with the same vividness and 
charm that have made his novels the most popular of modern 


fiction. 


Postpaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada for $5.25 


FOREST and STREAM, Book 


Dept., 221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 





SPECIAL $1.75 OFFER!! 


While our stock lasts, we offer the three 
books listed below, having a value of $2.75, 


at the SPECIAL 


PRICE of $1.75 Postpaid. 


These books contain photos, sketches, drawings and complete information 


on dwellings ranging from the 
pretentious cottage or home. 
charts and complete details by 


Stillwell Plan Books 


modest three-room bungalow to the most 
Authentic building plans, costs, estimate 
a foremost architect. 


for Successful Home Building 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 
A book of 44 houses with 53 plans of six to ten rooms. One-half 


are either two stories or 


story-and-a-half Price $ .75 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 


A book of 51 homes of various styles with 58 floor plans. About 30 
of these are two-story houses; the rest are one-story houses of six to 


eight rooms ........ 


THE NEW COLONIALS 


Ve tieth<nce ss eecnee ee Gao 


A book of 60 houses of Colonial design. Thirty-four are two-story 


houses. The remaining 
bungalows of five to eight 


26 are the new one-story Colonial type 
rooms Price $1.00 


These books may also be purchased separately at the prices specified. 


221 WEST 57TH ST., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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with my free -hand ‘I -pulled out -my 
knife and cut his throat. I wasn’t 
going to lose the second big chance of 
a big vacation! Then the voices of the 
rapids mocked me while I climbed the 
slippery canyon and made my way 
excitedly to camp. There I took a pic- 
ture of the fish, and forgot to wind the 
film. I have rolled films for most of 
my life and I have fished for a third 
of a century. May I never grow so 
blasé as to feel no thrill at a real 
match with a good fish! 

It was a long time before the Ward- 
en and Doc pulled in with some foot- 
long brooks and browns and rainbows 
that were larger. I had thought I’d let 
them discover the big trout for them- 
selves, but I could not wait that long. 
I just started right in, blurting out the 
story. They admired it. 

“Hey!” exclaimed the Warden. 
“That’s an old socker. Where’d you 
get him?” 

When I carried the trout to Little 
Marais two hours later—Little Marais 
which is house, store and postoffice— 
the commercial fishermen looked long 
and admiringly at him and made many 
remarks as to his size and beauty, and 
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the lilies aa the motor sputtered loudly 
between the walls of saw grass. Re- 
gretfully we looked back at the peace- 
ful camp in the sunlight glade. 

We made the starting point at the 
bridge in Miami in six and one-half 
days. The daily travel, southeastward, 
was broken by frequent stops for shoot- 
ing and fishing, and for preparing the 
game, to be packed away in the lard- 
filled can. 

First camp, where we stopped late at 
night, had no wood for a fire. Both of 
us were dripping wet and even the 
extra clothes were wet. Next day we 
were soaked anew, in forays in the 
grass and in difficult passages in the 
stream. What a, blessing was the 
campfire the following night after two 
days in wet clothing. And a gulp from 
the trusty bottle! ; 

On the last day in the upper stream, 
before reaching the big dam, we decid- 
ed to enjoy a bit of bass fishing. We 
scanned the stream until a deep hole, 
beneath the pads, showing a rocky bot- 
tom, appeared. Henry looked. “Bass, 
ojus bass,” he said, using Seminole 
lingo for “plenty,” and we moored the 
boat to lily stems. 
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(Eighth Edition) 






The most popular book on the 






subject ever written. Full expla- 






nations how to build cabins of all 


sizes with directions and numer- 






ous illustrations. Everything from 








a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 
stairways, etc. 


chimneys; rustic 









134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 













Pri 2 tpaid. 
rice $2 postpaid REVIOUSLY we had hooked a few 


before each meal, and had not 
tested well the possible yield of the 
fish-packed stream. A bit of bacon 
brought two darting at it, and in a few 
seconds a shining black bass was wrig- 
gling in Mr, Henry’s hand. It was 
about two pounds in heft. Varying the 
bait, and using a morsel of “trout 
tongue,” we both brought out another 
.... in Jess than a minute. Lurking 
beneath the lilies, the bass flashed at 
the white bait, leaped with the hook, 
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we celebrated with ‘bottles of pop. 
Then the big brown was wrapped in 
paper and laid away in the ice house 
to be taken next day to Duluth. 

The following morhing I discovered, 
Doc down at the Rain Falls. He was 
sitting on the rock ledge to hide from 
the trout, and was casting a fly into the 
whirl. I called to him, and he did not 
answer. I walked down the canyon 
and sat down almost beside him, but 
he was intent on fishing. I photo- 
graphed him. I called to him above 
the roar, but he paid no heed. Then 
he turned and saw me there and 
grinned. We tried to tire out a ten-inch 
brook that I hooked in that same whir!- 
pool, but failed, though we landed the 
fish. Then we climbed the canyon and 
Doc seemed to have something on his 
mind. 3 y 

“Say, you know them things?” he 
asked. 

“What things?” 

“The blank-blinked things down there 
at the falls,” he explained. “They not 
only hollered at me today, but the 
dinged things whistled. Them things 
and big trout seem to go together; 
don’t they?” 


Into the Sawgrass Wilds 


(Continued from page 165) 


and soon were in the boat. In an hour 
or so we had “ojus” bass—enough for 
our present needs, many of good size. 
We fried them quickly .... and headed 
toward civilization, Mr. Henry, as a 
parting gesture, blowing off the head 
of a thick, ugly moccasin snake which 
had curled itself around the boat bot- 
tom and eyed us menacingly. 

Over the dam, into the broader and 
deeper stream, we were nearing home. 
Last camp was made at first camp, at 
the cut between the walls of heaped 
coral rock on the high bank of the 
riverbed. Again we lay just beneath 
the starry canopy. A round moon 
waxed and shed a veil of silver over 
the mysterious Iand beyond, which 
spread out past the outlines of the 
rugged aperture in the stone. It was a 
night. of beauty ....and the vast 
mysterious Everglades seemed a land 
remote from the sphere of man, sanctu- 
ary against the futile gesturing which 
he calls civilization. 

Chill were the waters of the placidly 
flowing stream before sunrise. I know, 
for I was in it, questing my pistol, 
which had gone in accidentally at dusk. 
First fruit of my diving was startling. 
I had stepped upon a row of sharp 
objects: they were alligator teeth, set 
firmly in a ’gator head which I was 
surprised to find in my hand. The head 
was luckily dead, being quite separate 
from the rest of the reptile. The pistol, 
lodged in the muddy bottom, came up 
in the next dive. And at the Other 
bank, then, was another ’gator head 
-... but it had a moving body at- 
tached. I was glad there were no.more 
pistols in the stream. The region was 
populous with ’gators, for in the morn- 
ing’s travel we saw a half-dozen, 
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"Wet we started and saturated we re- 
turned. An east wind whipped rolling 


little waves over the bow. They slapped 
me in the face and rippled into my 
shoes. Again polished brass of white 
yachts gleamed, and girls laughed as 
our little ship nearly foundered in 
their wake. In spite of it all we made 
port... . back in the man-made city, 
far from the eerie cries of the bittern 
in the sawgrass wilds. 


Two New Bass Lures 


| 3 Creek Chub Bait Company has 
made two additions to their family 
of bait-casting lures which will make 


nee 
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the bass sit up and take notice this | fi 


coming season. 


The Baby Jointed Pikie Minnow .s 
a peppy little half-ounce wiggler that 
in action closely resembles a live min- 
now in a desperate hurry to get some- 
where. This bait will draw strikes 
from the over-fed lunkers who are 
browsing around looking for dessert. 
It is made in six finishes: natural 
pikie, natural perch, white with red 
head and tail, golden shiner, rainbow, 
and the new silver flash finish that has 
proven so deadly. The length of the 
body is two and three-quarter inches. 


The Gar Under-water Minnow is 
another true-to-nature lure that will 
appeal to the fisherman who likes a 
sinking bait. The best results are ob- 


tained by intermittent reeling, allowing } 


the bait to settle between jerks. The 
Gar Minnow weighs three-quarters of 
an ounce and the length of the body is 
five and one-quarter inches. It is made 
in two finishes: natural gar and green 
gar. 

For further information about these 
new baits, address the Fishing Editor. 


Waterfowl Hunting Season 
Closes on January 3lst 


After January 31, it will be unlaw- 
ful, under the regulations of the migra- 
tory-bird treaty act, to hunt wild ducks 


and geese, coots, gallinules, and Wilson | |; 


snipe or jacksnipe in New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, that portion of New York known 
as Long Island, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arizona. In all other States the season 
closed on December 31 or January 15. 
Birds killed during the open season 
may be possessed for an additional 
period of ten days following the end of 
the season when killed. Possession of 
the carcasses of wild ducks, geese, or 
other migratory game birds in eold- 
storage plants or elsewhere after Feb- 
ruary 10 will subject the owner to 
prosecution in Federal] courts. 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 


Volumes One and Two 


- A Reference Book Invaluable 


to the Outdoorsman 


E purpose of these volumes 
Ais to. present in handy form 
accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation on every branch of out- 
door sport. They are replete with 
the practical experiences of the fore- 
hunters, anglers, campers, 


| canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, 


(600 Paso 


pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. 


IF YOU HAVE VOLUME ONE 
—GET VOLUME TWO 


There is no duplication of material 


These books should be in every sportsman’s library and will grow in value with 


the years. 


Published only for the members of the Forest and Stream Society. 


Bound in cartridge paper, flexible fabrikoid, and full leather. 


WHAT YOU WILL 
FIND IN THE 


Guncraft The secrets of success 
in handling the shot- 


gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly 
set forth and fully explained by cuts 
and diagrams. - The peculiarities and 
habits of wild animals and the flight 
of various birds are described in a 
manner that will enable the sportsman 
to become proficient in the field, in the 
covert or on the marsh. 


How to find your 
and es y in i woods, 
Woodcraft ow to keep from 
OOGcTAaIC setting lost, how to 
build a comfortable 
camp, cook wholesome food, make a 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own 
equipment, and fashion with knife and 
axe many useful little contrivances that 
will add to your comfort in camp and 
on the trail. 


Camping 


SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Aneli The most approved 
gling methods in the art of fly 
and bait casting are set forth clearly. 
A fully illustrated article on the tying 
of the most successful trout and bass 
flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that 
will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the angler’s art. 


Trapping The methods of the 


professional trapper, 
and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 
tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
ing and tanninc. 
Boating ‘the practical side of 
boating and canoeing. 
The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
have been covered in a clear manner. 


The management of dogs in 
Dogs health and their treatment in 
disease. The training of hounds and 
beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
pointers and spaniels. 
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camp and got Pot and rode back to the 
spot where the pups: and the little 
hound had separated the day before. I 
tied my horse and put Pot on the leash 
and followed him on foot along the 
trail the little hound had made. 

“I was reassured, in the first place, 
by the fact that the trail led away 
from the Canyon. I was now convinced 
that the little fellow had treed his 
quarry and was waiting for me to come 
to him. 

“Pot led me along the trail all the 
afternoon. About nightfall, he sudden- 
ly abandoned the track and led me 
straight to a great pine tree at the 
edge of an opening in the forest. 
There we found the little hound. He 
had been thirty-six hours without water 
and his throat was so dry that he 
couldn’t bark. But he hadn’t deserted 
his post, and his quarry was there in 
the branches of the big pine tree over- 
head. 

“T brought the cougar down with a 
shot. Then I took the little hound in 
my arms and poured a small trickle of 
water down his throat. But he wrig- 
gled away. Although he could hardly 
stagger, he wobbled off in the direction 
of another tall pine near by, where I 
found another cougar. It was clear to 
me now that the little dog had flushed 
the second cougar shortly after leaving 
me and the pups the day before, and 
had run the two lions to their roosting 
place in the pines. A beaten track 
showed me that the little fellow had 
been running back and fczih ever since 
he’d treed those lions, keeping them in 
their lofty prison houses. 

“T know dogs from the ground up. I 
know that little fellow never would 
have stuck to his job like that if he 
hadn’t loved me and trusted me and 
had absolute faith that I’d keep faith 
with him. 

“Above all things, you must teach 
your hounds not only to respect your 
word as law, but to have absolute faith 
in you. They must know that when 
they tree a cougar, you'll be there to 
take care of him, no matter how long 
you may be getting up to them. Often 
I’ve been as long as three hours coming 
up while the hounds were holding the 
big cat at bay. Fact is, the country’s 
often so rough that many times I’ve 
had to tie my horse and make my way 
on foot. 

“Often I’d strike a narrow gorge 
leading off from the Canyon, hundreds 
of. feet deep and twelve or fifteen feet 
wide. The cougar, when pursued, 
would leap that crevasse without a 
moment’s hesitation. But the dogs 
couldn’t do it. Then I’d have to get 
them away and make a detour of the 
gorge to the point where I could pick 
up the trail again from the other side. 
It would often take me a half a day 
to do this. It’s awful hard work to 
follow that-a-way with hounds.” 
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The Hour and the Man 


(Continued from page 159) 


T was difficult to appreciate, as he 

talked and as one observed him, that 
this quiet, little old Gentleman of the 
Kaibab had done all these wonderful 
things. To be sure, he wasn’t always 
old, but he was always quiet. It is 
said that Uncle Jim Owen never knew 
fear. But it wasn’t said by Uncle Jim. 
He’s been clawed up and jawed up. 
But he’s never clawed nor jawed. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jim, “I’ve got 
clawed a good many times and 
scratched. The cougar strikes with his 
fore paws quick as lightning, like a cat. 
His fangs and claws poison, too. I 
was lamed up once for two or three 
months by an old she-cougar. I was 
crawling back into her den under the 
wall at Bright Angel Point over on the 
North Rim of the Canyon. ‘You would 
hardly ever find the mother cougar at 
home. She wasn’t this time when I 
started in. 

“The dogs couldn’t get up there 
themselves. I climbed up, then lifted 
up two of them and left them on a 
rocky bench outside. It was all I could 
do to wedge into that hole. It kept 
getting smaller and smaller. But when 
I was well wedged in—almost within 
reach of the kittens—the dogs routed 
the old cougar from somewhere outside 
and she made for that den in a hurry. 
She was so eager to escape the hounds 
and also to protect those kittens, that 
I don’t think she realized that there 
was a human flat on his belly in the 
way, even when she was right on top 
of me. If she had, she could have 
bitten my head off. Anyway, she lit 
right on top of my back with her claws 
hooked down, and, in her eagerness to 
get through that narrow place to her 
kittens, dug those talons into my flesh. 
Yes, sir, she scratched me quite a deal 
that-a-way. “ 

“At any rate, I backed out onto the 
ledge and got my gun and killed her. 
Then I dispatched the kittens. 

“The cougar often reaches his re- 
treat in the sheer face of the cliff by 
means of a devious and very narrow 
trail he himself has located. A man or 
a dog cannot follow such a trail at all. 
It’s too uncertain. There may be a 
drop of a thousand feet below. You 











have, therefore, to locate your quarry 
from above and let yourself down to 
his den with a rope! On such occa- 
sions, I’d always have a man to help. 
First, he would let me down. Then he 
would send my dogs and firearms down. 
But I always had a short pistol with 
me, in case of sudden attack. 

“People used to say to me: ‘Suppose 
you should meet him down there and 
he should crowd you off the rocks?’ 
And they’d shudder. And I’d say: ‘I 
want to meet him. That’s why I’m go- 
ing down.’ 

“About fifteen years ago an English 
lord came out here and hunted with me 
in the Kaibab for twenty-two days. 
One day a cougar came out from his 
den under Bright Angel. He scented 
danger and went back. We couldn’t 
follow his trail. So I got ready to go 
down by rope. It was sixty feet to the 
bench where the big cat was located, 
with a drop of a thousand feet below 
that. 

“Dave Rust, ‘brother of Rust of the 
V. T. ranch, was with me that day. 
When Dave prepared to anchor the 
rope, the English lord said to me: 
‘What are you going to do?’ 

“'m going down to get that lion,’ 
said I. 

“‘T wouldn’t do that for all the lions 
on the mountain,’ said he. 

“He couldn’t even stand to watch me 
go down. He said it made him dizzy. 

“It took me two hours that day to 
make the drop and get my dogs and 
firearms lowered, to kill the cougar and 
get him skinned, and all the rest of 
it. Then—as usual—I tied the rope 
around a hound and Dave pulled him 
up and sent the rope down for the next 
one. Finally I tied the cougar’s pelt 
and head around my body, so’s to have 
both hands free to climb with, took hold 
of the rope and climbed to the rim 
with my feet braced against the face 
of the rock. Sixty feet is quite a pull 
when a man’s under a ledge that-a- 
way, I can tell you. 

“I worked for the Government from 
1903 till about 1910. I killed, on an 
average, fifteen cougars a week. It 
was no uncommon thing to dispatch 
four or five in a single day. 


“T used a government rifle and could 


’ kill at three hundred yards. It’s curi- 


ous how tough the cougar’s skin and 
flesh and bones and muscle are—the 
quality of toughness that retards a bul- 
let. I could shoot another varmint 
eight hundred yards away—nearly a 
half a mile—and put the bullet right 
through him. But if I shot a cougar 
close te, his toughness would stop the 
bullet. It wouldn’t go through him. 
“In 1910 I left the Government em- 
ploy and started free lancing—went in 
on my own killing cougars. The stock 
men, whose cattle had been devastated 
by the varmint, paid a bonus of a hun- 
dred dollars a head—it didn’t make any 
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difference if he weren’t any bigger 


than a common house cat, the bounty 
was the same; the state paid a bonus 
of thirty-five dollars per scalp, and I 
was at liberty to sell the pelts for my 
own benefit. Thus, I averaged about a 
hundred and seventy-five dollars per 
animal. I often made as much as four 
hundred dollars in a day. 

“The cougars began to get scarcer 
and scarcer. They left the forests and 
took to the canyons. They became 
more and more wary. I had to make 
greater efforts to find them. I hardly 
ever stayed in one spot more than a 
week. I covered a circle thirty miles 
around. 

“The hounds knew, just as soon as I 
did, whether there were any cougars in 
that particular area. If we didn’t find 
any, they’d get discouraged, lose inter- 
est. Then I’d start another circle, the 
center of which would be ten miles 
away from the rim of the one I’d just 
left, and comb that area for signs. of 
the big cat. And so I’d go until I 
found Mr, Cougar and his friends and 
relations. . 

“T quit hunting some ten years ago 
because of deafness. You see, I could- 
n't hear the hounds when they had a 
cougar up against a rock and were 
holding him for me. I lost some valu- 
able dogs that way because, you see, I 
couldn’t get up to them in time and 
end the fight.” 

I have learned, from the highest 
authorities in the Southwest, that 
James Owen’s efforts in killing off the 
cougar have been of the highest perma- 
nent economic value down there. He 
saved the Kaibab for all time—no ques- 
tion about that; he developed the one, 
great, ideal cougar-hunting type of 
hound; his example and methods are 
followed by every successful cougar- 
hunter. 


HE cougar, thanks to the Gentle- 
man of the Kaibab, is no longer a 
serious menace to live-stock and deer 
in that particular region. But the 
cougar is still a very live matter in the 
Southwest. During the last two years 
an increase in his numbers has been 
noted even in the neighborhood of the 
Kaibab. In the vicinity of Zion Na- 
tional Park, in southern Utah, he has 
been perniciouslys active of late. One 
of the big cats recently killed off fifty 
sheep within a very few minutes, in 
that neighborhood.. Also, within a 
month, a hunter killed off twelve of the 
“varmints” in the north region of the 
Park. , 
When James Owen stopped shooting 
the cougar in the Kaibab, the Govern- 
ment kept up the work, but on a much 
smaller scale. Uncle Sam takes care 
of the cougar problem now-a-days by 
sending in special men with dogs. The 
Forest and Park rangers give any 
assistance they can, in the way of ad- 
vising the proper authorities of the 
whereabouts and range of the beast. 
Outsiders are allowed to go in and hunt 
the cougar, not only in the Kaibab, but 
in any place in the vicinity. 
Private hunting parties and trappers 
make a business of hunting and trap- 


ping predatory and fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and in the fall they are scattered 
all over the country. Also, Bob and 
Bill Vaughan, who learned the game 
from Uncle Jim and took over his dogs 
when he quit, are actively engaged in 
exterminating the cougar. 

The Gentleman of the Kaibab—Cou- 
gar Hunter Emeritus—is quite as alive 
to-day as ever, down there on the des- 
ert tending his cattle and his buffalo. 
He is still the last word in cougars, the 
one great authority. He is as keenly 
interested as ever in the elimination of 
the great cat, and is always available 
for invaluable advice and information 
as to its extermination. 


A Mid-Winter Night’s 
Dream 
(Continued from page 166) 


“Get busy, lads!” came the cook’s 
cry, and each one turned from nursing 
blistered feet or tortured limbs to re- 
ceive his share. And then, what feast- 
ing! The beans were well-mixed with 
cinders, the tea had a strong flavor of 
spruce needles, and the half-thawed 
bannocks each a “bone”. in them. But 
what cared we? We had appetites and 
digestions to match the fare. 

After supper, tobacco and the never- 
failing pipe, thawed out, filled, and lit 
with a brand from the fire. This was 
the hour when tongues were loosened 
and the day’s tramp gone over in pan- 
tomime and jest. Then the drying of 
moccasins and duffle for our feet, and 
one by one we rolled up in our sleeping- 
bags and tried to forget the day’s trials 
and tribulations and the melting of our 
frozen breaths trickling down our 
necks. Now and again throughout the 
long dark hours I sacrificed warmth 
for a peep into the glorious northern 
winter night. The fire had gradually 
burned down to a heap of glowing 
coals and from glowing coals to gray- 
ing ashes. Cold and darkness slowly 
replaced the flickering flame and ruddy 
glow. And, as the firelight faded, 
objects showed dimly, then grew even 
more distinct—snow-laden cedars and 
the arrow-shaped spruces pointing to a 
gray, starlit sky. The dying spit and 
crackle of the graying coals grew 
fainter; a whining huskie rose and 
shook himself with a twinkling rattle 
of frosty chain-links; an ill-tempered 
team-mate growled his annoyance at 
the disturbance. Then the last red 
spark gave up its tiny flare and, when 
I looked overhead, I saw the matchless 
aurora of a northern winter spread its 
soft, filmy flashes across the sky. Like 
a giant spectral hand reaching down 
from the unconquerable North, it 
stretched beyond the zenith. The tiny, 
flickering stars shone less radiantly be- 
tween its fingers, their light and very 
life absorbed. Portentous of the cold, 
cruel hand-clasp of the North, I 
thought, and, contented that the sooth- 
ing numbness, bred of fatigue and the 
frosty Arctic air, would soon lull me to 
sleep, I hastily snuggled back into the 
warmth of the sleeping-bag, 


The Tent 


Dwellers 


By 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s con- 
fession—“That time I went to 
Nova Scotia with Eddie I said 
I would not write about it. I 
would go, this time, just for the 
trip. I meant it, too; I didn’t 
make a single note. . . . It’s al- 
ways dangerous to say a thing 
like that. I had hardly got back 
before I was seized with an un- 
governable desire to tell some- 
body about the astonishing time 
we'd had. . . . Well, by and by, 
the book came out, and for fif- 
teen years I have been guiltily 
and gloatingly collecting returns 
from a book that I promised not 
to write. . . . I am not sorry I 
broke my promise and told these 
things on Eddie, for otherwise I 
might have forgotten them, in- 
stead of which I am able to-day 
to sit down and read and really 


enjoy the book myself.” 
Illustrated with many pen drawings 
by Hy. S. Watson 


Sent postpaid to any address 
in the U. S. or Canada 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 WEST 57th ST., N. Y. CITY 
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Are You A Duck | 
Shooter? 


Do you love to stand in the bow of 
your skiff as it is pushed through 
the wild rice, and drop the ducks that 
get up within range; or, if you live 
by the big waters, do you enjoy sit- 
ting in the blind while cold winds blow 
and ice forms at the edge of the 
shore, watching the sky and waiting 
for something to come to your de- 
coys? If you love these things, if 
you will bear work, exposure and 
hardship to get a shot, you need 


American 
Duck Shooting 


By 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It gives descriptions and portraits 
of all the ducks and geese known in 
North America; tells where they are 
found; the various methods practiced 
in shooting them; describes the guns, 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs em- 
ployed in their pursuit, and generally 
is far and away the most complete, 
useful and entertaining volume on the 
subject that has ever been published. 
It covers the whole field of North 
American wild-fow] shooting. 


The book is profusely illustrated. 
Not only has it ornithologically exact 
Portraits of 58 species of swans, geese 
and ducks, but it has eight half-tone 
reproductions of some of our best- 
known wild ducks from the paintings 
of the great naturalist, Audubon, a 
number of full-page sketches by Wil- 
mot Townsend, whose drawings of 
-wild-fowl are inimitable, many cuts of 
duck boats and batteries, and fifty 
vignettes in the text, which add to its 
beauty and: its usefulness. It is a 
complete, illustrated manual of this 
fascinating sport. 


‘A new edition of this volume, con- 
taining added matter, was published 
recently. The work is an essential 
part of every gunner’s library. 


Illustrated, buckram. Price, 
$5.00 net; postage, 25 


For Sale by 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK 


Backyard 


(Continued from page 146) 


hard-working parents? These and 
other questions flashed across my mind. 
I turned from my musings to see what 
was happening around the corner. The 
erring father and his affinity were out 
of sight, but not out of hearing. They 
were in the throes of housekeeping 
already! The home they had chosen 
was one which the little forgotten bride 
had investigated and rejected some 
days earlier—a wood-pecker hole in a 
post. Apparently it was all settled; 
they were already at work, moving in 
their new furniture. It was all haste 
and noise and confusion. The wreck- 
age of his broken home troubled the 
little male not at all. His wife seemed 
to have vanished from his memory; he 
had eyes and song for only one—the 
little apex of his domestic triangle. 
His wife, his vows, his children, his 
home, all were forgotten. 

Forgotten, but not forgetful. Wife 
must have heard the noise of her hus- 
band’s defection; for here she came, a 
raging bundle of wrath and feathers, 
to assert her prior claim and to drive 
out the home wrecker. But she vented 
her wrath first upon her wandering 
spouse; flew at him with violence and 
noise and drove him chattering from 
the vicinity. She returned at onee with 
a few feathers in her bill, trophies of 
victory, and sent the new female flying 
with a rush of invective and abuse. It 
was all very painful for me. I hate to 
see the gentler sex at warfare; there 
is something so very primitive about 
it. Males fight powerfully, ferociously, 
and perhaps for the love of the fight; 
but for beauty and loveliness to turn 
pugilistic is a sad sight, and a distaste- 
ful one. However, my heart was with 
the wronged bride, and she needed no 
champion other than her own beak and 
wings. She vanquished the temptress 
as she had vanquished the tempted, and 
returned to her task of keeping the 
eggs warm. 


ND back to her nest came the sad- 

der and wiser prodigal. He coaxed, 
and pleaded, and begged for a hearing. 
Wouldn’t she just let him come in and 
explain it all to her? At least, would- 
n’t. she answer him? Finally, she did 
answer him—a still, small voice indeed; 
a mere chirp—but it sent him into 
ecstasies. He flew to the opening of 


Posing where he 
could get a good 
look at her. 


the nest and clung there, promising all 
sorts of reform and devotion; vowing 
that he would never look at another 
lady; offering to keep the eggs warm 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sunday 
afternoons; offering and promising 
everything that came to his mind. The 
home circle was reunited, and all was 
well. 

For that moment. 

How true it is—“the sins we do by 
two and two, we pay for one by one.” I 
saw him many times after that, and 
sometimes he was with one female and 
sometimes he was with the other. Each 
wife raised a family, and he helped 
both of them. He sang conscientiously 
on one nest after the other; brought 
worms to each; carried empty egg- 
shells away from each; and generally 
did what he could to assure each of his 
wives of his undying devotion. It was 
a hard life, full of burdens; he had 
twice his normal duties; but he received 
less punishment than he deserved, I 
think. 

I am greatly troubled about the 
whole matter. Were these two females 
reconciled, so that they were willing to 
share the same husband? Did mater- 
nity awaken a belated sense of shame 
in the Temptress, so that she forswore 
further scandalous actions? Was the 
first wife too conscientious about her 
husband’s obligations, so that she in- 
sisted upon his caring for his other 
love and her children? Did he, per- 
chance, keep them both in ignorance of 
his actions, and by a double activity 
satisfy them both that he was true to 
only one, and that one the one he was 
with at the time? Or did he love the 
second wife, and find it out too late? 
Was he merely paying alimony of 
worms and song to the first wife? I 
wish I knew; for now that I have seen 
the monogamous hotise wren to be a 
sinner and a wanderer, I am less will- 
ing to believe in the integrity of others 
whom I have been taught to trust; and 
I have the feeling that if I could fully 
understand this one case of plural love, 
I might have a deeper insight into the 
characters of my human associates. 


Super Elto is Motor of Balanced Values 


ay the Super Elto for 1927 all of the 
features which have been responsible 
for Elto’s tremendous one-model suc- 
cess have been developed to an even 
higher degree and several highly. im- 
portant new advantages have been 
added. 

The Super Elto is not designed pri- 
marily as a racing motor, although on 
light hulls it is capable of developing 


racing speed. It is planned to be a 
general utility outboard for every out- 
board use and for the use of every 
member of the family. It’s dependa- 
bility, sturdy construction, waterproof 
ignition, quarter-turn starting and the 
fact that it can be controlled from any 
part of the boat make the Super Elto 
an ideal motor for every use. 
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Practical GAME BREEDING 


The Feeding of Game Birds and the Trapping of Vermin 


respondents, letters that are inater- 

esting, yet there is seldom space 
to include any of them, except the most 
interesting of the inquiries, in these 
pages. However, recently I received a 
letter that is so unusually interesting 
that I am using it herewith in its 
entirety. As to the use of peppers in 
birds’ feed, I believe, that birds, having 
a crop and a gizzard, would be able to 
use such a condiment as a disinfectant. 
On the other hand, so far as man is 
concerned, peppers and pepper are a 
poison to the liver and the use of such 
seasoning and~condiments results in 
very great damage to that organ. One 
man, who is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of pepper sauce, who uses his 
own wares, had ta go to the hospital, 
have his gall bladder cut open and fid 
of a great number of large gall stones. 
I mention this because some might 
think, if I consider birds capable of 
handling pepper or peppers, under cer- 
tain conditions, I would consider it 
suitable for man. 

The following letter is from a cor- 
respondent on the Pacific Coast, being 
dated from Bremerton, Washington: 

“T am prompted to write by reason 
of having been passed several copies of 
FOREST AND STREAM containing your 
Practical Game Breeding and I wish to 
express my appreciation. I must say 
those articles are thrilling to me, as 
they should be to any birdman; your 
information on both waterfowl and 
gallinacea is the best I have seen. 

“For years I have been a curator of 
zoos and aviaries, and the waste of rare 
and expensive animals and birds in our 
so-called best zoos is appalling and 
revolting—a crime of the age. These 
rare and noble creatures from all parts 
of the world are purchased and put 


186 


S° many letters reach me from cor- 


into the hands of ignorant, generally 
incompetent and underpaid dubs. They 
are housed or penned in poorly-con- 
structed, damp, sunless aviaries and 
cages, foul from the continual use of 
many years. They are fed to death on 
rich food, a general unbalanced ration 
which always means sure death in their 
jails in a very 
short time. Where- 
as, if intelligence 
were used, these 
creatures could be 
induced to breed 
and perpetuate 
themselves to the 
glory of every bird 
and animal lover. 

“It is not my 
purpose to appear 
a sentimentalist; I 
have had years of 
experience; I am a 
bona fide man and 
I am qualified to 
make comment. I 
believe the time is 
fast coming when 
the zoo, which now 
is not infrequently 
controlled by poli- 
ticians and gang- 
sters—men having 
no merit in such 
institutions—often 
by business men 
who are good fel- 
lows personally, 
will be a thing of the past. Such are 
nowadays given position to give orders 
to subordinates who have to do things 
that are positively wrong, absolutely 
incorrect. But orders are orders; talk- 
ing back, even in reason and politeness, 
is taboo. 

“Then the present-day zoo is at the 


This great horned owl destroyed 
dozens of game birds before he 
was trapped. 


mercy of vandals, of tormentors such 
as the cane poker, the horn puller, the 
experimentor of all manner of devil- 
ment, including the throwing of stones. 

“I earnestly hope the modern zoo 
will hang itself with its own rope, as it 
were; that it will be supplemented by 
the private collector and idealist. As a 
zoo man of twenty 
years’ experience 
said: ‘The zoolog- 
ical park of today 
is a slaughter 
house and a 
morgue for the: 
last of many spe- 
cies of wild ani- 
mals and birds of 
the world.’ . 

“T like what you 
say about giving 
the birds lots of 
rubbish and less 
rich grains. 

“T note what you 
said about the 
Hawaiian goose 
being hard to ob- 
tain. I am very 
familiar with this 
bird, having been 
a curator ina 
Hawaiian zoo for 
a number of years. 
This goose, for 
which the native 
name is nene, be- 
longs to the moun- 
tains of the big island of Hawaii. Its 
main food is the tough grass (pele) 
which grows there. It is becoming ex- 
tinct, if not already so, due to the rapid 
increase of the Indian mongoose, intro- 
duced there some forty years. ago, 
which attacks its eggs, which, of course, 
are on the ground. Old natives have 





told me of the days when the country 


was full of feral turkeys, peafowl, 
quail and native wild chickens (Ben- 
kava). But the mongoose is the de- 
stroyer of every ground-nesting bird by 
attacking the nest and eggs. 

“Several years ago, I am told, there 
were.a pair of Hawaiian geese in the 
Honolulu Zoo. A park superintendent 
thought that so rare a bird should be 
very good to eat, and as this was prob- 
ably his last chance to eat some, eat 
them he did. If there are any Hawai- 
ian (nene) geese left in the Islands 
today, there is one man who should 
know where they are to be found—Mr. 
Bruce Cartwright, Kauikeolani Build- 
ing, Honolulu. 

“JT, too, would like to see hundreds of 
game birds and animals where, today, 
there is but one. The day is coming 
when we Americans will lose our prej- 
udice of foreign game animals, birds 
and fish. We have already learned to 
like the European brown trout and the 
ringneck pheasants and there are many 
birds that are yet to be introduced to 
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1926 SILVER BLACK FOX PUPS 


Also adults and proven -breeders. Wonderful qual- 
ity with right prices. Our stock is from rize 
winners and of the best blood lines obtainable in 
Canada. We own an eighty-five pair ranch, the 
largest and finest in Ohio. Let us give you our prices 
before buying elsewhere. Also have Raccoon, Mink, Marten, 
Fisher, Phéasants, Waterfowl, Peafowls and Grouse for sale. 


| Huber’s Reliable Silver Black Fox & Game Farm 


Fremont Street Fostoria, Ohio 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


RESTOCKING PURPOSES 
Delivery, Febr.; Mar. and April. $2.00 
each. Expressed from Pascagoula, Miss. 
Order now, supply limited. 
Free, Valuable Folder, “RESTOCK- 
ING BOB WHITE,” including letters 
from prominent customers, 
M. E. BOGLE 
$10 East Elmira, San Antonio, Texas 
(Largest Raiser Bob White in the World) 


Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquitic food plants that will bring thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. 











Future 
with Silver Foxes 


Silver Foxes offer the man with 
vision a really bright future—a 
steady income, comforts, luxuries, 
and independence. 

Fox raising must not be mistaken 
for an easy road to quick wealth. 
It is, instead, a sound business 
which can be immensely profitable 
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Modern Breaking 
By WiLu1AM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been } 
carefully covered and the important § 
lessons are illustrated by photographs 
It is a book well calculated to $ 
enable the amateur to become a successful 


; trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Train- % 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training % 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults % 
and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 § 


Amateur’s Dog Book 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 3 

formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 


® on the care of the kennel, treatment of j 


fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 


= name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 


searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
dancing, jumping rope, } 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- § 
worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. 


Kennel Record 


HANDY book for immediate record of 3 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 


; portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
S$ ory. Contains prepared blanks that will $ 


enable the’ owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, ¢ 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. ¢ 


Press Board. 75 Cents ? 


Hounds and Beagles jj; 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how te develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

Instructions are 

given for correcting common faults such as 


* babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 


tions are given for developing a pack and 


* the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 3 


ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
Every man who loves a hound ¢ 
should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only’ book solely devoted to the 


s training of hounds. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
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History, Breeding, Training 
By WILuiaM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. ‘ 


Those who desire to train their dogs to 


§ the highest state of efficiency either as com- 


panions or for hunting will find easily $ 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, § 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 


* rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 § 
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Existing Records Point 
to the Irish Setter as the 
Oldest of Setter Breeds 
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“Higgins 
Red Pat,” 
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world and the records that have 
3 been left us by old-time writers 
point to the Irish setter as the oldest 
setter breed,.and these are good grounds 
for the claims of their admirers that 
their lineage is purer than that of all 
other setter varieties, and that they are 
the closest descendants of the sporting 
land spaniel. It can truly be’ recorded 
that Irish setter blood has been resort- 
ed to oftener than that of any other 
breed to build up other setter families. 
The Gordon, the Laverack, indirectly 
the Llewellyn and most of the English 
setter family in this country, as well as 
in the old, reveal Irish setter crosses, 
if you will go back far enough. 

The Irish setter has been firmly fixed 
as a breed and has been kept pure since 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth there were numerous kennels 
devoted to them in all parts of Ireland, 
to which some of the dogs of today can 
be traced. 

It is recorded that Edward Laverack 
admitted having used Irish blood at a 
time that his celebrated strain showed 
signs of weakening, and the Laverack 
is the foundation of the modern Llewel- 
lyn. In the early days of setters in 
this country well up into the nineties, 
dogs of Irish blood stood high in the 
estimation of sportsmen, and many 
native strains that competed success- 
fully with the imported field-trial 
strains owed their excellencies to Irish 
blood. 


| we traditions of the -sporting 


The outstanding feature of the Irish 
setter is its color. Just what they 
should be has always been a matter of 
dispute. There are those who claim 
that the Irish setter of-the old days 
was the solid red that he is at present. 
There are others who claim ‘that the 
original Irish setters were red and 
white and that the solid red is a 
breeder’s fancy produced at the sacri- 
fice of useful field qualities. The best 
opinion on this question is that they 
were formerly two distinct strains, the 
solid red and the red and white. The 
red dogs are said to have had their 
greatest numbers in the north of Ire- 
land. The red and white dogs monopo- 
lized the situation in the middle and 
western countries. This undoubtedly is 
true and there is also no doubt that 
many breeders did not hesitate to cross 
the two strains whenever they found 
individuals of sufficiently high standing 
to warrant their intermingling. There 
were, however, breeders who confined 
their operations exclusively to either 
one or the other type and who could 
not be induced to introduce the blood 
of other strains. The fact that in ‘all 
Irish setter families, white in the form 
either of a star on the chest, a blaze 
on the face or a white toe or two, indi- 
cates that white is one of the basic 
colors of the breed. 


HIS color question has been under 
discussion for more than half a 
century. It is idle to declare that the 
all-reds are purer than the red-and- 
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many years, the names closely identi- 
fied with the Irish setters are as fol- 
lows: The red-and-whites owned by the 
Mahons of Galway, the O’Connors, Mr. 
O’Keef, Mr. Baker, Mr. Baker of Tip- 
erary and Mr. De la Touche. The all- 
reds in the hands of the Marquis of 
Waterford, the Marquis of Ely, Lord 
Farnham and Enniskillen, Mr. Moore 
of County Tyrone, Mr. Hassard of 
County Montico, and Mr. Redmond of 
Dublin.. This plainly indicates that in 
years gone by the red and white were 
considered by sportsmen quite as repre- 
sentative of the Irish setter as the pure 
reds. The color question has undoubt- 
edly been. given entirely too much im- 
portance. It has seriously retarded the 
development of the breed and placed an 
unnecessary burden upon the men who 
have been attempting to mold and 
develop it along useful lines. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that the modern 
all red setter is a handsome dog, but to 
say that he is handsomer than a dog 
that is red and white is stretching the 
point too far, and to declare that the 
all red color indicates an older strain 
or a purer breed is impossible. The 
arbitrary color distinction that fanciers 
of today follow so blindly has been car- 
ried on at the expense of useful quali- 
ties. For one thing it means that dogs 
of superior excellencies in the field are 
from time to time rejected in breeding 
operations in favor of dogs of solid 
colors, ofttimes of inferior field quali- 
ties. 

The breeder who aspires to producing 
a strain of superior field animals and 
starts by limiting his activities to cer- 
tain colors or peculiarities of conforma- 
tion is assuming an impossible burden. 
He will never be able to develop as 
good a strain of working dogs as the 
breeder who does not draw the color 
line. 

At one time or another there has 
been considerable talk about the effects 
of Gordon ‘setter, Irish water spaniel 
and blood hound crosses on to the Irish 
setter. The. blue-black bloom of the 
coat, the black tips on the ears and the 
black line down the back is sometimes 
pointed out as an evidence of Gordon 
ancestry. As a matter of fact, a cross 
between a Gordon and an English set- 
ter will show more dark hairs on the 
red, more solid black and more black 
and white puppies than a cross with 
the Gordon. The Irish water spaniel 
is really a poodle and all breeds owe to 
this breed much of their intelligence. 
There is, however, no definite reason 
for raising the bar sinister against an 
Irish setter that shows a curl of hair 
on back or skull, nor can it be truth- 
fully attributed to water spaniel ances- 
try. A long ear, well-defined jaw, 
narrow and high-domed skull is no 
more indication of blood hound cross 
than it is of the clumber or the St. 
Bernard. 

The Irish setter is an old and pure 
breed, whether he be all red or red and 
white; dogs of both colors have had a 
long and distinguished sporting history 
and have made useful workman in the 
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Pups for sale by best of imported dogs. 
Mr. Everitt 
October, 1925, issue says: 

“I can say with some conviction that -the best of all 
breeds for general all-around purposes is the present- 
day Labrador as we have bred them up in England 
today.”’ 

For prices and extended pedigrees write: 


P. D. FOLWELL 


Third and Somerset Sts., 


Complete 
Dog Book 


The dogs of 

America, Great 

Britain and 

other countries 

are fully de 

scribed in this 

modern work, 

written by an 

authority of in- 

ternational repu- 

tation. It is a 

book that pre- 

sents in an en- 

tertaining man- 

ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 
ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. The latest standards ‘for judging 
each breed are given, the good points and bad 
points are set forth clearly and are further 
elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 
of famous specimens of the most important 


breeds. 
353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
Dept. 


Book AND 
PORES STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 


221 West 57th St. 


POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 


Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Estb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 


ThoroBread 


Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain choice cereals including 
whole wheat flour; pure beef, but- 
termilk, cod liver oil, garlic and salt 
in balanced proportion. : 
Send35cfor 2|b.trialcarton. Postage 
15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The Thoro Bread Co., Dept. 
P., Cincinnati, Ohio. In kibbled or 
meal form 4c more per Ib, 


Dog Biscuits 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


\Labrador Retrievers 


sriting in ‘‘Field and Stream’’ in the | 





IVER JOHNSON 
DOG MAT 


Endorsed by Humane Societies, Leading Dog 
Fanciers and Veterinarians, 


THE FIRST sanitary and practical 
dog bed ever produced. 

Special patented material, with soft, 
brushy surface. Light brown center 
with dark brown border, bound with 
braid. 

Oval shape, concave top surface 
with raised cushioned edge providing 
the head and neck rest enjoyed by 
all dogs. 


An odorless deodorizer has been prepared 
for application to the mat, through eyelet 
holes. This practically eliminates the flea 
nuisance. 


Small Size—For dogs average 
Boston Terrier size or cats...$5.00 
Medium Size—For dogs average 
Airedale size 7. 
Large Size—For dogs 
Shepherd size 
Sizes for larger dogs made to order. 
Deodorizer (16 02. can) $1 extra 
Descriptive Circular on Request. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


Delivery charges prepaid east of the Mississippi 
IVER JOHNSON 
SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
155-163 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


and How to Feed” 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. E.T-71 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 





Merit Made Them Famous 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, indiges- 
tion, skin diseases, unthriftiness and sim- 
pler ailments. 50c—druggists or by mail. 


THE DENT CO., 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Book on dog diseases 
for 2c. stamp. Pedi- 
gree Blanks 10 for 2c. 


My Friend the Partridge 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest .of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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S CLASMELED otitis ARMA 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be’ deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


MISSISSINEWA RIVER KENNELS HAVE 
for sale high grade registered pointers and setters, 
puppies and growing dogs. Boarding and train- 
ing wanted. Write for terms. We are one of 
the best equipped kennels for boarding and train- 
ing. Mississinewa River Kennels, Mel McFetridge, 
Prop., R. R. No. 2, Wabash, Ind. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES AND DOGS. 
Carl H. H. Baumann, 1109 Richmont Street, 
Scranton, Pa. 


ONE MALE ENGLISH SETTER NINE 
months old. Pedigreed, $40.. Two female English 
Setters 8 months, $25 each. John Scott, Boylston, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH AND IRISH SET- 
ters. All papers. Rufus Bennett, Clearwater, 
Nebr. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS. FIVE MONTHS 
old. Over distemper. Sire and dams, real bird 
dogs. Males, $30; females, $20. All papers. 
William J. Wylie, R. F. D. No. 1, Springfield, 
Mass. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


FOR SALE—A NO. 1 COONHOUND ON 30) 
Money deposited | 


| peacefully away in his sleep. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, GREYHOUNDS, | 


days’ trial at out of season price. t 
with your agent. C. Scott, S123 Mayfield, Ky. 


best of breeding, domestic and imported stock. 
For bench shows, pets and companions. Also 
dogs trained for wolf, Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, 
Kans. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY |. ° 
| intensely interested in the woods and 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


FOR SALE—MALE AND_ FEMALE, 
broken, also pair of pups. At Stud Field Winner. 
These are quality beagles. Whallen, 46 Loraine 
St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine 
curly-coated rattail strain. Puppies, youngsters; 
trained dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan, 
Chico, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


FOR SALE—BUFFALO WOLF PUPS, 
tame as kittens. Fifty dollars each, either sex. 
Shipped, weaned May 12th. Largest wolves in 
the world. Affectionate as dogs. Send ten cents 
for literature and pictures. Robt. Jones, Megr., 
McCleery Wolf Pack, Kane, Pa. 


50 POLICE PUPS ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Males, $30. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dakota. 


IRISH TEhKRIERS—INDIVIDUALITY, 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bldg., Missoula, Mont. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint -and Rabbit Hounds, 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


ESKIMO SPITZ _ PUPPIES—WHITE 
beauties. None better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price reasonable. Otten Kennels, Stoutsville, Mo. 
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field. They are neither headstrong nor 
difficult to control and are quite as 
easily broken as those of other breeds. 
In the early days of American field 
trials, the Irish red occupied a promi- 
nent place. In England they are still 
a very considerable factor, and there 
are few English trials in which the 
breed does not figure in the money. 
This is due simply to the fact that 
more run and they are not hopelessly 
outnumbered as they are in this coun- 
try. It does not mean that they have 
better bird dogs, for they have not. 

It can be truly stated that the Irish 
setter as a breed never really suffered 
defeat at field trials in America. Their 
downfall came only after a clever ex- 
ploitation of dogs from abroad, fostered 
upon us by our English cousins, who 
planted their agents and representa- 
tives in this country, established Amer- 
ican connections and then worked the 
press and kennel associations, much as 
new breeds are exploited here today. 


The impor 


dogs, variously known a 
blue bloods, Llewellyn’s, the field trial 
breed, etc., did not particularly dis 
tinguish themselves at the early trials 
The dogs of established Irish, Laverack 
and other setter ancestry that had been 
bred in this country for years had jo 
difficulty in defeating them. It was no} 
until the country had been flooded with 
these so-called blue bloods and they 
began appearing at trials in ove. 
whelming numbers that the American. 
bred dogs slipped from their premie 
position. Their ultimate downfall was 
brought about only by rewriting the 
field trial running rules along lines 
that glorified the weaknesses of the 
imported dogs. Since then these weak. 
nesses have become intensified from 
year to year until the field trial setter 
of the so-called blue blood breeding has 
all but dropped off of the field trial 
map, and sportsmen once more are 
turning to some of the older breeds for 
useful companions in the field. 


(To be continued in April) 


Henry Braithwaite Dead 


ENRY BRAITHWAITE, the old- 
est and most famous of New 


| Brunswick guides, died recently at his 
| home in Fredericton. Mr. Braithwaite’s 


death came unexpectedly after an at- 
tack of acute indigestion which un- 
doubtedly caused his death as he passed 


Mr. Braithwaite was born at St. 
Mary’s, New Brunswick, in 1841. At 
the age of 19 he went to Fredericton 
and lived there until the time of his 
death. From early boyhood he was 


trapped his first fur-bearer at the age 
of 9 years. His fourteenth birthday 
found him in a lumber camp and for 
several years after that he trapped and 
hunted in the fall and spent his winters 
at the camps. In 1882, he studied sur- 
veying and lumber cruising under the 
late Edward Jack and followed that 
trade until 1889. A little later he took 
up guiding in earnest and had the dis- 
tinction of being the first white man to 
guide a non-resident sportsman into the 
woods of New Brunswick. Prior to 
this only Indians had been employed 
for this kind of work. 

Mr. Braithwaite brought consider- 
able publicity to New Brunswick as a 
big game hunting country in the early 
days. He has guided Emerson Hough, 
Ralph Pulitzer, Lord Hawke, the Earl 


“Uncle” Henry Braithwaite. 


of Kingston, Henry Disston and many 
other notables. 

Mr. Braithwaite is survived by two 
daughters, one’ grandson and _ three 
great-grandsons. 


Practical Game Breeding 


(Continued from page 187) 


not tread properly. I do not know of 
any food peafowl are more fond of 
than small snakes, Chile peppers, whole 
corn (sparingly), and lots of greens, 
of course. 

“Incidentally I would like a position 
with a bona fide private collector or 
larger game farmer as I have about- 
seven years’ experience in this line and 
can give good references as to merit, 


qualifications, character. 

“As there are few indeed, in my 
vicinity, who are interested in birds 
and animals, I would appreciate your 
writing me. 

Sincerely, 
D. M. JI—.” 


A letter crammed with information 
that should interest every reader. 
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| COASSTED CURA AE 
HE Johnson Motor Company is A new Big Twin replaces the 1926 ’ 
trials, announcing three new twin model Big Twin, which created such a sensa- MISCELLANEOUS DOGS (Continued) 
verack outboard motors for 1927, including a_ tion in the outboard motor field during BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND AND ST. 
d been new Light Twin, a new the past year. The | Bernard puppies. Safest guard for the home. 
lad no Big Twin and in addition 1926 model developed a i aaa Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, 
7as not a new Standard Twin. oa 3 speed of better than 23 : 
: se ie i i “AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
d with The driving OF propel- ; : Rape miles an hour, yet this every desired quality to meet your wishes for 
1 they ling force is increased ‘ e tees D new model, with a 21% any purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 
over. 40% in the Na caer edi ahaa greater piston displace- | 
rican. new Light ood oe ee i =6fr ment and a four-port TRAINERS—DOGS 
remier Twin, due to a .—_ wi design motor, has an|" [ET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. PAUL 
ill was greater reduction gear ratio, matin... increased power of|-Otto, Winnfield, La. 
ng the and with a material increase AA? 33%. Its new speed|” GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING. 
> lines in power. The gear ratio a) range will reach 27 miles or| Also special prices on broken shooting dogs. 
of the has been increased, from 19 voRE S ie better per hour McGovneys Kennels, Florala, Ala. 
s ’ ; ’ . a 
weak. to 14, to 24 to 14. The capacity Lat The Standard Twin (an en-| WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
, : \ irel del) i Thirty-four years’ experience in developing sheot- 
from of the carburetor has been in- tirely new mode 1S MOF | ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
setter creased close to 40% with the eo powerful and faster ‘than the | A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
ng has resulting increase in compres- peed Light Twin—making 20 miles DOG REMEDIES * 
d trial sion and horse-power. per hour in racing trim. Yet, ao ence tae 
re are Among the other features of aL it is easily portable, weighing} DON’T USE TOXIC ‘WORM CAPSULES : 
> i + i i on your puppies and foxes, save these valuable 
eds for the new Light Twin is the new approximately 55 pounds. It animals with Browning’s Sugar-coated worm 


stream-line lower unit which eet is adaptable to large-sized | tablets. G. W. Browning, V. S., Mobile, Ala. 


can withstand nearly three boats and racing boats. Se cee ee 

times More pressure i shock Rian These new models are now GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
than could the 1926 Light Twin. " on display in all the leading| PIGEONS—ALL VARIETIES; CIRCULAR 
In addition to its great strength, 5 sporting goods houses. free. John Smith, 1407 Ford Ave., Alpena, Mich. 
the stream-line design of the “es For further information and| _ JACK RABBIT $2.50; COTTONTAIL $1.00. 
lower unit will greatly reduce i ‘ descriptive literature on these | ShP_duick. WEEB, Protection, Kansas. 

the water resistance as the Johnson motors, address The} FOXES, RACOON, MUSKRATS, RABBITS, 
knife-like edge will present a Yee “. Service Department, FOREST —— a a gee rg skunk, squirrels. B. Tipp- 


keen cutting edge to the water AND STREAM, 221 West 57th} ——@——@@——__@__{¥{£{_ 

: ° LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR ea a 
and reduces cavitation. Street. New York, N Y. and a new trap for catching them alive. W. A. 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 16, Chester, Pa. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
pigeons, mink, muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. Conrad’s, 707 California Bldg., Denver, 


v e e Colo. 
An Imported Air Rifle POULTRY, PIGEONS. CANADA GEESE, 


. 2 ‘ . callers, mallards, peafowls, stocking pheasants, 

MALL-BORE enthusiasts will be light trigger pull. The gun 1s made in | games, deer, fur-bearing animals. Dogs. Pauly’s 
interested to know that the famous three models—the Number 1-A, 38% | Pheasantry, Kahoka, Missouri, 

Haenel Air Rifle may now be procured inches long weighing four pounds ten QUEBEC PEDIGREED MINK—WE OFFER 

- ‘ ° . a ms y + a imitec number o pairs and extra emales or 

in America. The Haenel Air Rifle has ounces; the Number 1 B, 42% inches next fall delivery, Booking orders every day. 

been styled the “high efficiency air long, weighing six pounds ten ounces; | Stephens Mink Ranch, Wytheville, Va. 

rifle,’ and is indeed ideal for target and the number 3 which is a superior |"j,GGERS CHAMPION STRAIN CHIN. 

work or small-game shooting. The gun grade, also weighing six pounds ten |chillas; pedigreed registered, prize winners for 

is made in both .177 and .22 calibres ounces. The numbers 1-A and 1-B/|Ssale. Jaggers Rabbitry, Box 1061, Station A., 


; ; Pueblo, Colo. 
and shoots a “waisted” slug. It is retail for $15.00, the Number 3 for Pa rear aeaa 
accurate up to fifty yards and has a_ $22.50. 5 } Mongolians, Goldens. Also eggs in spring. Ring- 
penetration of %” in a white pine Further information may be pro-| necks 25 cents each. Mongolian 35c, Golden 60c. 


hoard cured from the Gun Editor, FOREST AND Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 
The outstanding features of this gun STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New| PEAFOWL— PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 


. . pigeons, wild geese, ducks, free circular, ohn 
are ease of loading, perfect balance and York City. Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. ; 


FERRETS—BOOKLET AND PRICE LIST 
free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—HAND RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley quail. . Eggs during May and June. J. V. 


N GC ] Pi ] SS } : me Patton, Hollister, Calif. 
by two ew O t isto Na I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 


’ ° y from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
three HE Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- — this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 


facturing Company has brought card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
out a new model target pistol that will d re OE a) ee ee 
appeal to the discriminating shooter. weight 34% ounces. Either “Bead” or| WILD RABBITS—JACKS AND COTTON- 
The new pistol is the result of many “Partridge” sights are: supplied and eaaiinn ia coanien? eee a 
years of experiment and exhaustive the action is hand finished, with light, | you. It is getting late, order now. Live delivery. 
factory and practical tests in actual clean and smooth trigger pull; the flat | E2t!_Jobmson, Rago, Kansas 0 
match work. top and sights. are matted to prevent |,, DECOY DUCKS, FOR SPRING BREED- 
The Camp Perry Model (as the new sun-glare or light reflection, thus elimi- | black mallards. females only, $2.50. Limited quam. 
— - is called) is built along the general nating the necessity for “smoking” the a one to feet ee 
1 Dl ines of the well-known Colt Officer’s sights, and trigger and back strap are a 
fe your Model revolver and is adapted to the finely checked to give a steady grip ar ee conan ORE ATS: Fare ise Tame 
well-known .22 long Rifle cartridge; without hand slipping. Ontario, Canada. 
has a ten-inch barrel, especially cham- Addition? information may 6 o-|" =~ das? ee 
bered to insure that great degree of tained from the Gun: Editor, Forest DUCK FOODS 
accuracy demanded by experts. The AND STREAM, 221 West 57th Street,| MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 
Write for special price for immediate delivery. 


‘mation ; 7 ; 
mat length overall is 18% inches and the New York City. MacGregor Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minn. 
er. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 


numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
} ncl ] 
iciosea 


orders or checks. Remittance must be 
with order. April forms close February 


m4] 
@Jth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FREE INFORMATION co N Cc E R N I nN G | 


}in a asa eei. Circular on request. 
| Kimball, 3S B South St., Boston. 


lakes, cottages, neh in S at 
lakes. Cooperative Sales aa ney, Box 15, Fy 
Minn. 

HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland, the “‘real thing,” hand-wovei 
hard-wearing Sport Suits to measure, exclusive 
cut, $52.00, postage paid. 30o0oklet and sampl 
free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse 
120, Stornoway, Scotland. 

“PHEASANT FARMING,” ILLUSTRATED, 
postpaid one dollar Reliable, practical, informa 
tion. Quarter century’s experience in game 
propagation. Gene M. Simpson, Corvallis, Ore 


CIGARS—ONE HUNDRED JACK MINER, 
registered title, in handsome log cabin box, makes 
bird house. Real good quality, $4.55 postpaid. 
Friends tell others. Hahn Cigar Co., Bay City, 
Mich. 

HOMEOPATHIC AND BIOCHEMIC 
preparations sent postpaid to all parts of the 
world. Manual and booklets free. Halsey Bros. 
Co., 645 St. Clair St., Chicago, Ill. Established 
TS55. 


TRADE FACTORY BUILT RADIOS FOR 


good guns. Electrical Store, Granville, Il. 





~ GAME HEADS, FUR RUGS, WHOLE, 
mounts, for furrie: rs. QO. R. Gilbert, Lander, 
Wyo. 





AGENTS WANTED 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | | ( CLaSSmriéD ADvEI 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION CANADIAN LAND SOLD FOR TAXES 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF ls $55.80 buys 2 acres beautiful lake frontage 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- | $79. 20 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing camp 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp | $126.00 buys 25 acres lake frontage 
Baker & Kimball, 388 B South St., Boston. | $268.20 buys 150 acres, British Columbia 

$596.00 buys 264 acres Ontario 


for list. 





THE OvR- UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR These prices are not first payments, or the price 


field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun | Pr acre, but the total amount asked. Also beauti- 
Baker & | tully situated hunting and fishing camps for mo 

deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, white 

bass, etc., best in North America. Summer cot 

— ————— | tage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, acreaes 

large and small, for pleasure and investment, 

PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value, 

and on easy monthly payments of $5 and upwa 
| Illustrated list describing the above a hund: 
of other properties seized and sold for taxes, 
rig aa ged ILLUSTRATIONS: mailed free on request. Send no money. 

secre ot getting witter eggs in¢ co f, ¢ ; , x awe a+ oh 

Full Egg Basket ” Send D5 cents lind Poul- | Pax A _ eee “oo Se Watt 7 

try Journal, Dept. 12, Indianapolis, Ind. 609, Toronto 2. Ontario, Canada, ; _ 


= = == | a 
’ ’ 
BANTAMS GOIN’ FISHIN 
DIXIE CARROLL 
BANTAMS—45 PROFITABLE VARIETIES, | By RR 

Catalog 5c. F. C. Wilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich. | A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and streim 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
INDIAN CURIOS conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
a - biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
. E sh, the backlash and how to eliminate it. 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED HAT Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 


bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1.00; Semin e Age 
dozen’ arrowheads, $2.50,  °‘Everything Indian.” and artificials, how to use them, and when 
Prehistoric relics, Navajo blankets. sirchbark | 357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Canoe catalogue 25 cents, | Chief Fiving Cloud, | FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th Street New York City 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN | —_—_—_——_—_—_————————————————————_ 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, ————— EEE 
minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. This issue contains the last instalment 

E. Carter, horn, Wisc. lof “The Gorilla Hunt.” We will mail 


SS | Nov., Dec., Jan. and Feb. issues contain- 





























A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. iD 
Palmer, 5534 Wooster, Ohio. 


WANTED MALE HELP 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER 


mirrors at home. Immense profits, plating auto 


parts, headlights, tableware, stoves, etc. Outfits | 


furnished; write for information. Sprinkle Plate: 
680, Marion, Ind. 

RAILWAY PO s I T I O° N s— - MEN, 17-40, 
wanting positions, office or on trains, $125-$400 
monthly, free passes, experience unnecessary, write 
Baker, Supt., 74, St. Louis, Mo. 

MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for particulars. Mokane, A-32, Denver, 
Colo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, . SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un 


necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, | 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125-| 


$200 month and home furnished; permanent, hunt, 


fish, trap. For details, write Norton, 227 McM inn | 


Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN. $5. 00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100 
natin fishing, trapping Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


~ SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 


cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
” 





Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
| 


Nebr. 





HUNTING PRESERVE 


FOR SALE—THE SWITZERLAND OF 
Virginia hunting preserve or hotel resort land 
8,000 acres mountain timber land located in 
Alleghany and Bath counties, Virginia, between 
Hot Springs and Covington; convenient to rail 
road. This land contains numerous natural health 
springs and abounds with wild turkey, pheasant, 
deer, etc. An excellent location for a hunting 
preserve or a large resort hotel tennis of F, ¢ 
Eckman, 717 Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 


|ing first, second, third and fourth instal- 
TRAVEL | ments for $1.00 while the supply lasts. 


——— — FOREST AND STREAM 


EARN TRIP TO EUROPE. ORGANIZING. | ° 
37-day tours $295, Allen Tours, Little Bldg., 221 W. 57th St. New York City 


3oston, 











FOREST AND STREAM 


221 WEST 57TH ST., N. Y. CITY. 
Enclosed $ to cover the following classified advertise- 
ment iN YOUr.. 6... eee ee eee ee issue, words including 


my name and address (@ 15c per word: 


For a three-time order deduct 
For a six-time order deduct 


All classified ads must reach us before Ist of the month preceding date of issue. 
November issue adv. must be in our hands October Ist. 





192 In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 





